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People always throw things in his house. Why is he so happy? 


Because Harvey Ely is the 
proprietor of a bowling center. 

At Sparta Lanes, Sparta, N. J., 
Mr. Ely greets his bowlers with a 
smile. He knows they're there to 
have fun and enjoy friendly com- 
petition. He makes sure they do. 

With bowling the No. 1 
participation sport in the country, 


proprietors like Mr. Ely are impor- 
tant men in their communities. 

They buy and sell thousands of 
dollars worth of equipment, supplies, 
food, tobacco, beverages and make 
sizable capital investments. Help 
reduce the local tax burden. 

But Harvey Ely and his fellow 
proprietors know their main job is 


to make sure you enjoy yourself 
when you go bowling 

Have you tried bowling lately? 
Ever? If not, why not? It’s easy 
to learn and great sport. Meet your 
local proprietor, too. You'll find 


that he’s quite a guy. 
For the best in Sn Ml 
look for the Magic Triangle. 
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“ Wednesday, June 24 

. THE DANNY KAYE SHOW (CBS, 10-11 
oO 

. 
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p-m.).* Guests; Mary Tyler Moore and 
Eddie Foy Jr. Repeat. 
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Friday. June 26 
BOB HOPE PRESENTS THE CHRYSLER THEA- 
TER (NBC, 8:30-9:30 p.m.). Jason Ro- 
bards Jr. in One Day in the Life of Ivan 
Denisovich. Repeat. 


Smooths any drink 
in the house! — 


Saturday, June 27 

ABC’S WIDE WORLD OF SPORTS (ABC, 
§-6:30 p.m.) The Dublin Horse Show 
and the National A.A.U. Track and Field 
championships. 

THE DEFENDERS (CBS, 8:30-9:30 p.m.). 
“The Uncivil War,” a divorce action in 
New York State, with William Shatner 
and Diana van der Vlis. Repeat. 

SATURDAY NIGHT AT THE MOVIES (NBC, 
9-11:27 p.m.). Lust for Life, M.G.M.’s 
1956 biography of Vincent Van Gogh, 
with Kirk Douglas as Van Gogh and 
Anthony Quinn as Gauguin. Color. 

ALL-AMERICA FOOTBALL GAME (ABC, 
9:30-conclusion). East meets West in this 
match between 60 top college players who 
graduated this year. Held in Buffalo, 








Sunday, June 28 

DISCOVERY (ABC, 1-1:30 p.m.). Part 2 
of a tour of historic Greenfield Village in 
Dearborn, Mich., restored to what it was 
like 100 years ago. 

MEET THE PRESS (NBC, 6-6:30 p.m.). 
An interview, via Telstar, with French 
Foreign Minister Maurice Couve de Mur- 
ville. 

WALT DISNEY'S WONDERFUL WORLD OF 
COLOR (NBC, 7:30-8:30 p.m.). Disney cre- 
ations at the World’s Fair, featuring the 
delightful unicer exhibit. Repeat. 

DU PONT SHOW OF THE WEEK (NBC, 
10-11 p.m.). Flight Deck, a documentary 
on the hazardous job of the flight-deck 
crew aboard the aircraft carrier Franklin 
D. Roosevelt. 


Monday, June 29 
HOLLYWOOD AND THE STARS (NBC, 9:30- 
10 p.m.). Part 2 of “The Funny Men,” 
featuring old film clips of Fred Allen, 
W. C. Fields. Will Rogers, Jack Benny, 
Bob Hope, Laurel and Hardy, the Marx 

Brothers, and so on. Repeat. 
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Tuesday. June 30 
TEXACO STAR PARADE (CBS, 10-11 p.m.). 
The second of Meredith Willson’s musical 
variety specials, this one features Debbie 
Reynolds introducing highlights from her 
forthcoming film version of Willson’s The 
Unsinkable Molly Brown. 


THEATER 
On Broadway 


THE SUBJECT WAS ROSES, but the theme 
is thorns in this perceptive new play by 
Frank D. Gilroy about the barbed blood- 
letting that drains people who live within 
the closeness of the family without  be- 
ing close. The playwright could not have 
dreamed of a better cast than Irene 
Dailey, Jack Albertson and Martin Sheen. 

| HAMLET is played by Richard Burton as 
Hamlet wanted to be—the self-assured 


Versatile Coronet VSQ makes 32 different mixed 
drinks and because it’s especially smoothened, 
improves every one of them! Mix with pleasure, 


mix with Coronet VSQ—only the taste is costly! 


® All times E.D.T. 
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World’s most expensive hammer 


A Bell & Howell AUTOLOAD® movie camera 
makes a dandy hammer. (Our nail-banging 
was to show the sturdiness of our electric-eye 
system. It also makes a nice point about our 
camera bodies, doesn’t it?) If your idea of a 
status symbol is close to one hundred and 
fifty dollars worth of hammer, though, make 
sure it’s a Bell & Howell. Actually, we didn’t 
plan on making a hammer. But when Bell & 
Howell makes something, we make it strong. 


In case you’re interested in taking movies, 
we'd like to point out the handy one- 
handed-zooming affair. Right there under 
the lens, see? You tuck your index finger in 
there and zoom smooth as you please. And 
the electric eye and reflex viewing. And the 
folding, built-in pistol grip. Naturally, you 
load this camera with a cartridge. There 
now. If you have any further questions, ask 
your Bell & Howell dealer. Nice fellow. 


Bell & Howell 
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‘We air conditioned our 7-room 
home for just $975.’ 


Mr. & Mrs. M. L. Humphreys of Kansas City, Kansas, 
were pleasantly surprised by the reasonable cost 
of enjoying General Electric Central Air Conditioning. 





“Our home has 1,832 square feet of living 
area,” Mr. Humphreys observes, “and the 
two-ton unit we had in the living room be- 
fore didn’t begin to cool the rest of the 
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“I have sinus trouble,”” Mrs, Humphreys re- 
marks, “and I was afraid central air condi- 
tioning would make it worse. Actually, cen- 


tral air conditioning has relieved it. My head 
stays clear as a bell. It's wonderful!" 





“I looked at all makes,” says Mr. Hum- 
phreys, standing beside his G-E central 
unit, “and we decided to go with G.E., be- 
cause they're reliable. Installation took just 
two days. Not one service call since.” 


house. With our General Electric central 
system, every room is the same even temper- 
ature. And that means a lot—especially 
when it comes to sleeping.” 





“We love to entertain,” Mrs. Humphreys 
continues, “but when the temperature got to 
be over 100° and the humidity high, it used 
to be almost impossible. Now. we have 
friends in all summer long.” 





“I like to char-broil,” adds amateur chef 
Humphreys, “and now, we can cook out 
during the summers, then cat in w here it’s 


cool. Of course, air conditioning has added 
to the value of our property, too.” 


If you have forced-air heat—as the Humphreys do—you, too, can enjoy General 
Electric Central Air Conditioning at a very modest price. Call your G-E dealer for a 
free survey and installation estimate. Ask him, too, about his easy financing terms. 


He's listed in the Yellow 
Pages under “Air Con- 
ditioning Equipment.” 
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ruler of his fortunes, and never the tor- 
mented prey of a tragic destiny. It is a 
portrayal alight with intelligence, but 
rarely aflame with feeling. 

FUNNY GIRL, based on the life of Fanny 
Brice, is an entertaining excuse—if any is 
needed—to see an exciting new Broadway 
star who is far more than an entertainer, 
Barbra Streisand, 

HIGH SPIRITS. Bea Lillie and Tammy 
Grimes are probably creatures of their 
own imaginations, since not even Author 
Noel Coward could quite conceive such 
zany Stage sprites. 

ANY WEDNESDAY. Sandy Dennis plays a 
kept doll with an unkempt sense of humor 
that leads to precious littke love-making 
but does produce an unreasonable amount 
of fun-making 

DYLAN is another acting triumph for 
Alec Guinness, as he bodies forth the 
poetic fire, the playful wit, the alcoholic 
antics and the fierce urge to self-destruc- 
tion that constituted the life and legend 
of Dylan Thomas. 

BAREFOOT IN THE PARK turns a six-flight 
walkup into a cascade of laughs about 
young love in Manhattan. 


Off Broadway 


THE KNACK is a fantastically droll British 
bedroom farce played out in an all-but- 
bare room. If one can imagine three per- 
plexed and, at times, almost pathetic Marx 
Brothers chasing a plump country girl, 
with the cry of “Rape!” punctuating the 
air like “Tallyho!" one gets a glimmer of 
Playwright Ann Jellicoe’s comic instincts. 

DUTCHMAN. A sex-teaser white girl lures 
and then tongue-lashes a sedate Negro in 
a subway car until he turns on her with a 
venomous tirade of racial hate. Playwright 
LeRoi Jones aims to terrify, and between 
stations he succeeds. 

THE TROJAN WOMEN. This tragic master- 
piece by Euripides is 2.400 years old, but 
in its current superb production, it is the 
most profoundly alive drama to be found 
in New York. 


RECORDS 
Chamber Music 





AN EVENING OF ELIZABETHAN MUSIC 
(RCA Victor). Nineteen short pieces, 
called “broken music” in Shakespeare's 
day because they were performed dur- 


ing a play or between the acts. This re- 
cently rediscovered 16th century pop music 
was and is played by a six-man consort: 
violin, flute, bass viol and lute with a 
rhythm section of pandora and cittern, 
Impeccably recorded by the Julian Bream 


Consort, with lute solos by Virtuoso 
Bream. 
BEETHOVEN: STRING QUARTETS VOL. i 


(Deutsche Grammophon: 4 LPs). The dis- 
tinguished London-based Amadeus Quar- 
tet concludes its Beethoven cycle with 
these six works. Perhaps the most-admired 
chamber music ever written, they include 
Quartets 12 through /6 plus the thorny, 
abandoned original finale of No. /3, 
known as the Great Fugue. The Amadeus 
plays with virtuosity and feeling, but its 
recordings have to compete with those of 
the venerable Budapest String Quartet 
(Columbia). The Budapest has a mellow- 
er tone and a more flowing and integrated 
style. The dialogue of the Amadeus is 
outspoken; sometimes It 1s more gripping, 
but occasionally they lose the thread, 
BRAHMS: SONATAS FOR VIOLIN AND PIANO, 
NOS. 1 AND 3 (Columbia). Isaac Stern 
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pours out the lavish, songlike melodies of 
the first (“Rain”) sonata with unparalleled 
richness and sweetness of tone, and in 
Sonata No. 3 adds the flashes of brilliance. 

WILLIAM SYDEMAN MUSIC FOR FLUTE, 
GUITAR, VIOLA, AND PERCUSSION (Compos- 
ers Recordings Inc.) is one of Sydeman’s 
30 chamber works, all scored for unortho- 
dox instrumental combinations. Composed 
in 1962, it has a chittering, fragmented, 
but pleasant quality, and a muted sound, 
as though the quintet (including two 
percussionists) from the Contemporary 
Chamber Ensemble were playing it under 
water 

SHOSTAKOVICH: QUARTETS 4 AND 8 (Mer- 
cury). Shostakovich’s late chamber works 
are better than his late symphonies. The 
eighth quartet, a secular requiem for the 
victims of Fascism, was written in 1960 
and is daringly monochromatic: three of 
the five movements are largo, and the 
often-repeated main theme changes only 
from a moan into a sigh. Even the joyful 
sections seem to shift into a remembrance 
of gaiety long past. A subtle performance 
by the Borodin String Quartet, which the 
US.S.R. will send on a first visit to the 
U.S. in October 


CINEMA 


THAT MAN FROM RIO. In a_ hilarious 
parody of Hollywood adventure movies, 
French Director Philippe de Broca fires 
clichés at the screen like soggy old lem- 
ons, with Hero Jean-Paul Belmondo 
panting through many a tight squeeze 

NOTHING BUT THE BEST. A ne’er-do well 








aristocrat (Denholm Elliott) tutors an 
ambitious junior clerk (Alan Bates) who 
yearns for Establishment status in Direc 
tor Clive Donner’s black comedy about 


hoary old England 
THE ORGANIZER. Marcello Mastroianni is 





perfect as a scragely 19th century revolu- 
tionary in this timeless, beautifully pho- 
tographed, warmly human drama about 
workers who strike against sweatshop liv 


ing in a Turin textile mill 
YESTERDAY, TODAY AND TOMORROW SO 
phia Loren separates the men from the 





boys in three racy Italian fables directed 
with gusto by Vittorio De Sica. All three 
men are Marcello Mastroianni 

BECKET. England’s 12th century Arch 
bishop of Canterbury (Richard Burton) 


dares the wrath of his onetime friend 
King Henry If (Peter O'Toole) in an cye 
and ear-filling spectacle based on Jean 
Anouilh’s drama 

FROM RUSSIA WITH LOVE. In a sly spoof 
of Ian Fleming's thriller formula, Secret 
Agent 007 (Sean Connery) is lured to 
Istanbul for hand-to-hand combat with 
hired assassins and a high-proof blonde 

THE WORLD OF HENRY ORIENT introduces 
Tippy Walker and Merrie Spaeth as a pair 
of teen-age metrognomes who liven up 
New York in pursuit of Concert Pianist 
Peter Sellers, their favorite celebrity 

THE SILENCE. Two women and a child 
travel to a seemingly godforsaken city that 
is the geographical center of this dark, 
brooding allegory directed with breath- 
taking virtuosity by Ingmar Bergman 


BOOKS 


Best Reading 

TO AN EARLY GRAVE, by Wallace Mark- 
field. A funny, unpretentious novel about 
a small clutch of men who make their 
living in Greenwich Village by being “in- 
tellectual.”. Author Markfield has clearly 
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Do you suppose this is what 
Wilbur and Orville had in mind? 


Ask most any pilot: which airplane comes nearest to the very idea 
of a plane? More likely than not, he'll answer: the DC-3. 

In a society where machines are often replaced mainly for the 
sake of change, the DC-3 remains conspicuously unreplaced. These 
many years later, it continues along in its honest way—slower than 
a jet, but a lot faster than your car. And it gets into lots of places 
a jet can’t take you. 

The DC-3 may be short on glamour, but it's long on dependability. 
Its on-time performance record for Lake Central is right up there 
in the first division among the jet airlines. But, best of all, the DC-3 
is an honest airplane. 

It looks like a plane. It rumbles and feels like a plane. It boards, 
takes off, flies and lands like a plane. It even has propellers like a 
plane ought to have. 

Next time you fly to any of the fifty cities Lake Central serves in 
mid-central U.S.A., see if you don’t agree that the DC-3 is where 
the Wrights were heading. And before them, Daedalus, Icarus, 
da Vinci and Jules Verne. 
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WE PAMPER PASSENGERS THROUGHOUT MID-CENTRAL U.S.A. 
Serving 50 cities in Ill., Ind., Mich., Ohio, Pa., N.Y., Md., W.Va., and D.C. | 


LAKE CENTRAL AIRLINES (— 






























How big is Quality 
Courts Motels? 
If you’re driving from 
Maine to Miami, there 
are over 150 Quality 
Motels along the way. 
If you’re touring around 
the United States 

and Canada, there are 
more than 500. 


That’ 
how 
big. 


No matter where you're 

driving east of the Rockies, 

a sunburst sign is usually nearby, 
marking an outstanding motel 

that offers a swimming pool, 

room TV, air-conditioning, ice, 
baby cribs, room telephones, 
wall-to-wall carpeting, and a rigidly 
maintained standard of excellence. 
Many Quality Motels have 

meeting facilities, All honor 
American Express and Diners’ Club 
cards—and provide famous 
Quality Motels free guaranteed 
phone-ahead reservations, 
You go with the 

leader when you go 
Quality Motels. 


For a free 
directory 
(including 
rates), write 
Dept.133. 
Note: Quality 
Motels is 
expanding 
westward. Now, for the 
first ime, franchises 
are available across 

the United States 

and Canada. 

For information, 
adoress Bin Q16, 
Quality Courts Motels, 
Daytona Beach, Florida. 









read his Joyce very closely, but his style 
is lighter and his wit strictly 1964. 
LES NUITS DE PARIS, by Nicolas-Edme 
Restif de la Bretonne. Restif may be some- 
what of a comedown from the great court 
gossip, Saint-Simon, but he set down the 
life in Paris just before the Revolution 
vividly and prophetically, and thus pro- 
| duced, without his aristocratic brain ever 
knowing it, an indelible picture of an 
18th-century slum. 
THE SCARPERER, by Brendan Behan. To 
“scarper” in Irish is to escape, and Be- 
han runs off with some Dublin weirdos 
glorifying their past and dreaming their 
future. This short novel is vintage Behan 
(1953), when the mercurial writer wrote 
his best, ebullient prose. 
THE INCONGRUOUS SPY, by John Le Carré. 
The bestselling author's first two books 
have been reissued in one volume. Both 
are good, but admirers of The Spy Who 
Came In from the Cold will be especially 
drawn to A Murder for Quality, which 
has its own suspenseful plot but at the 
same time reads like a first draft for Spy 
—characters, Cold and all. 
A MOVEABLE FEAST, by Ernest Heming- 
way. The Nobel-prizewinning author 
wrote this memoir of his lean years in the 
Paris of the ‘20s when he was in his 50s, 
rich, famous but passé. Feast reveals Hem- 
ingway’s deadly, deadpan sense of humor, 
his lingering romanticism, but most of all, 
the degree to which he fooled himself. 
RAINER MARIA RILKE, THE YEARS IN 
SWITZERLAND, by J. R. von Salis. From an 
eventless life spent alone, Rilke drew lyric 
and contemplative poems that have made 
him a source of modern thought as well 
as modern poetry, Von Salis retraces what 
he can find of Rilke’s life, and describes 
the few people (all women) who in- 
fluenced it. 
JULIAN, by Gore Vidal. In A.D. 361, 
Roman Emperor Julian the Apostate took 
an 18-month back step to the Hellenic 
gods, using all his imperial power to de- 
stroy Christianity. In this ingenious his- 
torical novel, Gore Vidal brings wit and 
urbanity to his subject, but does not quite 
capture the spirit or the rounded person- 
ality of his elegant hero. 


Best Sellers 


FICTION 
1. The Spy Who Came In from the Cold, 
Le Carré (1 last week) 
2. Convention, Knebel and Bailey (2) 
3. The Night in Lisbon, Remarque (4) 
4. The Spire, Golding (3) 
5. Candy, Southern and Hoffenberg (6) 
6. The Group, McCarthy (5) 
7. The Wapshot Scandal, Cheever (8) 
&. The Martyred, Kim (10) 
). Von Ryan's Express, Westheimer (7) 
. Julian, Vidal 


NONFICTION 
1. A Moveable Feast, Hemingway (1) 
2. Four Days, U.P.I. and American Her- 
itage (2) 
3. Diplomat Among Warriors, 
Murphy (3) 
4. A Day in the Life of President Ken- 
nedy, Bishop (4) 
5. The Green Felt Jungle, Reid and 
Demaris (6) 
6. The Naked Society, Packard (5) 
7. In His Own Write, Lennon (7) 
&. Profiles in Courage, Kennedy (8) 
9, My Years with General Motors, 
Sloan (10) 
10, The Du Ponts of Delaware, Carr 











THE 

FOUR 
DIMENSIONS 

OF FMC 


MACHINERY 


Automated machinery and allied equipment 
for food preparation and processing, farm- 
ing and gardening, materials handling, 
packaging and paper box making, paper 
and film converting, industrial, agricultural 
and household pumping requirements, 
waste disposal, oil field operations, fire 
fighting, and automotive servicing. 


CHEMICALS 


Insecticides, fungicides, and herbicides for 
agriculture; concentrates for grain fumi- 
gants and household pesticides; basic in- 
organic chemicals for industry; and organic 
chemicals, intermediates, plasticizing com- 
pounds and plastics for industrial and spe- 
cialty applications. 


DEFENSE 


Armored and unarmored military tracked 
and wheeled vehicles, hydrofoil vehicles, 
amphibious landing craft, nuclear handling 
equipment, remote control systems, propel- 
lant handling systems, missile ground sup- 
port systems and equipment, automatic 
naval weapons, and fuels and propellants 
for missiles and rockets. 






2) | FIBERS AND FILMS 


Rayon filament and staple fiber, acetate 
yarns and vinyon staple for textile manu- 
facturers and specialty products; rayon 
tire yarn; cord strapping, cellophane and 
meat casings for packaging; and micro- 
crystalline cellulose for food, drug and 
cosmetic industries. 
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‘These 3 tests prove 
First National City Travelers Checks 
are “Better Than Money” 


Why are National City Travelers Checks the best way to carry 
money anywhere? Actual tests, shown below, demonstrate these 
specific reasons: ready availability... immediate acceptability... 
on-the-spot refundability. In case of loss, Western Union Operator 
25 directs you to thousands of U.S. refund points. There are thou 


sands more abroad...and hotels there can direct you to the near 
est one. Backed by the bank that’s first in world-wide banking, 
National City Travelers Checks cost just a penny per dollar. 





Test No.3—Availability—in Baton Rouge 


Dr. & Mrs. Gary B. Beard carry National City Trav 
», near or far, Here they re 
the Louisiana National Bank 


conomical at banks everywhere 





Test No. 1—Refundability—in Heidelberg 


Businessman George W. Campbell of Casper, Wyoming made this test by actua 
burning $1200 worth of National City Travelers Checks. He was directed by hi 
hotel to a nearby Heidelberg bank where a full refund was promptly arranged 


No red tape at all. 
¥ Srrriryrrryy 
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At the World’s Fair! 

All three advantages. Here, too, you'll find National 
ity Travelers Checks easy to buy...speedily ac 
ted fully refundable. When you “Come to the 


Fair” carry them—relax and enjoy the fun! 





Test No. 2—Acceptability—in Singapore 


At the famous Raffles Hotel, just as back home in Cape Cod, Mr. and Mrs. H. OFFICIAL TRAVELERS CHECK 
Bennett Whipple learned that National City Travelers Checks were a most conven NEW YORK WORLD'S FAIR 1964-65 
ient way to pay for everything. Proof that this “safety-first” cash is world-famous! Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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Three Weeks Before San Francisco 


Sir: Scranton’s drive for the noe 
presidential nomination may be a bit too 
late in the game, However, I feel that 
Scranton would make an ideal standard- 
bearer at a time when the Republicans 
need someone to unify their party if they 
are to defeat Johnson in November 
Paut F. Ltoyp 

Herwinton, Conn. 


Sir: Governor Scranton’s decision to run 
for President would be humorous if it did 
not come at this time. All that he can do 
now is embarrass himself and his party 
and, because of his public exposure, bar 
himself from any future consideration by 
the party leadership. 
CuHarces M. Lyons Ill 

Boston 


Sir: The great tradition of the Repub- 
lican Party is one generally of progres- 
sive moderation, and it is in this tradition 
that Scranton stands. 

J.T. Moore 


Winfield, Kans. 


Sir: It begins to appear that the uncom- 
mitted delegate to the Republican Conven- 
tion will have one @f three choices: ‘Gov- 
ernor Scranton, whom the majority of 
delegates don’t want; Senator Goldwater, 
whom the majority of the voters don't 
want; and Richard Nixon, whom no- 
body wants. 
Cuarces L. SHANK, D.D.S. 

Harrisonburg, Va. 


Sir: The hare and the tortoise should 
give more thought to running as a team, 
With Goldwater willing to send in the 
Marines after two minutes of careful de- 
liberation and Scranton willing to con- 
sider every decision for a year or so, the 
G.O.P. would have a balanced ticket. 
Katy McCLANAHAN 

Wichita, Kans. 


Sir: Ike has been my idol from as far 
back as I can remember. But his failure to 
say which candidate he favors, even if it’s 
that nut Goldwater, has made Ike look 
like a senile old Milquetoast. 

LORRAINE LANSER 
Elkhorn, Wis. 


Sir: Your superb cover story on Senator 
Barry Goldwater [June 12] is one of the 
most precise and up-to-date articles I have 
yet to read. I am very glad to see, for 
once, the true interpretations of his stand- 
ings on national and world affairs. 
Mark J. HETTEL 

Monroeville, Ohio 


Sir: At least one small part of the vast 
journalistic empire sees Goldwater as a 
man—not a monster; with normal dedi- 
cated followers—not lunatics; as a staunch 
Republican who really believes what he 
preaches—not a showman out to impress 
the press; and finally, as an honest, but 
perhaps too frank gentleman who has been 
mercilessly treated by the mass media. 
CarROL PEACE 

Freeport, N.Y. 


Sir: There are thousands of supporters 
of Senator Goldwater who are not extrem- 
ists, who don’t belong to the John Birch 
Society, who are “responsible” Republi- 
cans, who are for the betterment of our 
country, and who are not trigger-happy 
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imbeciles—contrary to what the “superior” 
Republicans and Democrats emit from 
their opinionated and twisted heads and 
tongues. 

Terry GaTEs 
San Francisco 


Sir: I'm a Democrat, and I am _ voting 
—if I get a chance—for Barry. It looks 
like the internationalists and New Dealers 
are scared someone might stop the big 
spending. It would be wonderful if we 
could get a “pro-American” for a change 
as President. 
Mrs. M. L. GRANDEUR 

Great Bend, Kans, 


Sir: For 30 years the lily-livered liberals 
have had their way in the Republican 
Party. We conservatives have supported 
them. Now we have won a victory and 
now these poor-sport boobs have their lips 
hanging clear to the ground, Is there any 
reason, after 30 years, why the conserva- 
tives shouldn't be given an opportunity to 
see what they can do? 
SHIRLEY J. WEIDIG 

Costa Mesa, Calif. 


Sir; I'm embarrassed! I am a Republican 
and a Californian, I whisper, hoping no 
one will hear! To think that a man like 
Goldwater could be elected in our Cali- 
fornia primary and headed for the nomi- 
nation is almost more than I can take. 

Mrs. G. Post 
Calif. 


Sir: After the California primary, Gov- 
ernors’ convention, Ike's statement and 
your cover story, I've just one question: 
What does a moderate Republican with 
strong civil rights beliefs do next Novem- 
ber? Now I know what “the man without 
a country” felt like—completely lost. 
Lucy A. Warp 


Pasadena, 


Lockport, Ill. 


Sir: Republican attempts to influence 
Goldwater “toward mainstream positions” 
amount to a hypocritical sham unprece- 
dented in American political history, It 
would be far more responsible and honest 
for the G.O.P. to nominate a nonextrem- 
ist, 20th century-thinking person in July. 
FRANK L, Haynes Jr. 
The Bronx, N.Y. 


Sir: If Barry Goldwater gets the Repub- 
lican nomination, I shall be forced to re- 
turn to my old Christian frame of refer- 
ence and choose the lesser of two evils. 
That choice will be Lyndon—the lesser. 

Mrs. JOE FRED SOMERVILLE 
Norman, Okla. 


Sir: As a Democrat, I hope Senator 
Goldwater emerges as the victor of the 
July convention; no better way could be 
found to ensure a Republican defeat in 
November, at both the national and local 
levels. As an American hoping that voters 
will have a choice between two compe- 
tent candidates. however, I can only be for 
Governor Scranton. 
RonaALD P. WoLFF 

Peoria, Hl. 


Sir: Who really won the California pri- 
mary? L.BJ., of course. 

FREEMAN FRANK 
Melrose, Mass. 


Rights, Fights & Fears 


Sir: Senator Dirksen not only labori- 
ously represents his state of Illinois, but 
represents a proud figure of the nation in 
legislative strength. That was a most ex- 
cellent portrait and a fine article [June 19] 
depicting one of America’s most famous 
and beloved Senators. 
(Mrs.) Farr HAKALA 

New York City 


Sir: Although T am a firm believer in 
civil rights, | venture to suggest that unless 
New York's Negro minority is taught to 
live in fear, New York's white majority 
will continue to live in terror. 
Davin W. Sirron 

2nd Lieutenant, U.S.A.P. 

Patrick A.F.B., Fla. 


Sir: If the so-called civil rights bill is 
passed, we shall be forced to live in a 
police state identical to Communist coun- 
tries, where people are forced to accept 
the friendship and love of people they do 
not want. Where will be the freedom of 
the individual, for which we are scream- 
ing all over the world? I salute Governor 
Wallace, Goldwater, and any other person 
who is against the bill of privileges. 2 

OLGA BARANCEWICZ 
Brooklyn 


Sir: Re Goldwater's vote against cloture 
and the civil rights bill: is it not time to 
dust off a few campaign slogans for the 
white knight? How about the Civil War 
Copperhead appeal: “The Constitution as 
it is, the Union as it was, and the Negroes 


where they are.” 
R. B. TYRRELL 
Anaheim, Calif, 


Sir: Upon reading the “Cloture Roll 
Call,” and being an absentee Colorado 
voter, | was amazed to find a Colorado 
Senator listed in the “uncommitted” col- 
umn, This triggered a blunt airmail letter 
from me to him. | imagine that I was not 
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STOMACH? 


If youve never tried 


Alka-Seltzer. 
you dont know how 
speedy relief can be! 


When you have an upset 
stomach there's nothing 
quite like Alka-Seltzer. 

Alka-Seltzer contains a 
soothing stomach alkalizer, 
ready to go to work instantly 
to soothe and settle upset 
stomach. 

Headache, too? Alka- 
Seltzer provides the effec- 
tive pain-reliever, sodium 
acetylsalicylate, in a com- 
pletely dissolved solution. In 
the first ten minutes—when 
you really need it—the system 
quickly absorbs more of this 
Alka-Seltzer pain-reliever. 

Take two Alka-Seltzer tab- 
lets before bed and wake up 
feeling better! 






SPEEDY !S 
ITS MIDDLE NAME 





alone and that senatorial mail was heavier 
than usual following your June 5 issue. 

L. R. NICHOLt 
Claremont, Calif. 


> Republican Senator Peter H. Dominick 
voted for cloture—Eb. 


Unconfirmed President 


Sir: I can only say that I am appalled 
that Canon du Bois has chosen to make 
an issue out of the President's Commun- 
ion [June 19}. Certainly the law of the 
Episcopal church supports Canon du 
Bois; yet, it seems to me that in. this 
special case, at this crucial time, for this 
critically important man who carries so 
many of the burdens of the world on his 
shoulders, charity should have tempered 
the canon’s judgment, urging him to keep 
a godly silence, 

(THe Rev.) E. PerREN Hayes 

Rector 

St. Stephen’s Woodlawn 
The Bronx, N.Y. 


Doctors’ Bills 


Sir: 1 challenge Professor Harris’ asser- 
tion that the average physician's income 
has crept up to “a current national average 
of $25,000 or more” [une 12]. For my 
colleagues’ sake I could wish it were true, 
but | wonder if the professor has mixed up 
eross income with net income. Physicians 
in private practice have to pay office sec- 
retaries, nurses, rent, etc., often up to as 
much as 40% of their gross income. 
James L. Witson, M.D. 
Professor 
The University of Michigan 
Medical Center 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 
> Professor Harris wrote that costs as a 
percentage of gross income have declined 
from 40°% in 1929 to 37%. leaving phy- 
sicians in private practice with an average 
net income of $25,000 a year.—Eb. 


Sir: The entire cost of surgery is borne 
by the patient, while the doctor pays 
nothing for the use of hospital equipment, 
supplies, any of his idiosyncratic pref- 
erences in regard to instruments and the 
Staff that assists him. The doctor collects 
his whopping fee besides. In what other 
work situation does the professional have 
all his staff and equipment provided at 
no cost to himself? Individually, most doc- 
tors are great, and some give much more 
than they receive. En masse, however, it 
would behoove them to revaluate their 
philosophy of fees. 
PATRICIA VAUGHAN, R.N. 

San Francisco 


Christian Science Schism 


Sir: As a member of the Mother € hurch 
(First Church of Christ, Scientist, Bos- 
ton). L admit there is a staunchly upheld 
bit of propaganda that there is no con- 
troversy within the church organization 
{June 19] but that simply is not true. It 
hinders rather than helps the Christian Sci- 
entist movement when Mr. Douglass pre- 
tends otherwise. He knows. as do all in- 
formed Christian Scientists, that there is a 
wide and definite schism in the church be- 
tween the absolutists and the relativists. 
Moreover, it is natural for us to interpret 
Mrs. Eddy’s writings from whatever level 
of understanding we happen to have 
reached. As for modernizing her teach- 
ings, if Mr, Douglass can say he has 
never heard a member wistfully remark 
that Mrs. Eddy would have changed this 
or that teaching had she lived longer, ot 
were she alive today. he is owning to im- 





perfect hearing, which, of course, he could 
not possibly manifest. 

Mrs. Ropert C. KEATING 
Los Angeles 


Rickety Roman Empire 
Sir: The shade of the Emperor Julian 
may have been disturbed by your fe- 
viewer's mention of him as a ruler of the 
“Holy” Roman Empire [June 12]. The 
absurd adiective is usually assigned to the 
medieval empire ruled over 400 years later 
by Charlemagne and his numerous suc- 
cessors. It was a rickety German enter- 
prise, barbarian in its beginnings, Chris- 
tian in religion, and Latin in its culture— 
such as it was. In short, it was a rare 
combination of things most despised by 
the Hellenist Julian. 

ALBERT LYND 
Belmont Hill School 
Belmont, Mass. 


Crash Controversy 

Sir: Your recent article points out a 
fact that is well known to doctors who 
attempt to treat victims of auto accidents 
involving small cars [June 12]; the occu- 
pants sustain severe injuries in an acci- 
dent, We are in thorough agreement with 
the studies that show that occupants of 
small cars suffer a far higher rate of injury 
or death in auto accidents. This has been 
our experience in tregting these unfortu- 
nate people that we constantly see brought 
into the emergency room. It does not have 
to be a two-car accident. Some of the 
worst accidents we have seen have been 
one-car accidents in which one of these 
small cars failed to make a turn and rolled 
over, causing severe neck injuries, 

A. J. Guerini, M.D. 
S. D. Cacaprese, M.D. 





Gilroy, Calif. 


Sir: I am surprised that Commissioner 
Mulcahy didn’t take a picture of an Olds 
running down a_ pedestrian in order to 
create public resistance to buying shoes! 

MicHaet D. KENNEDY 
Cullowhee, N.C. 


Sir: Master Showman Mulcahy could 
have belabored the obvious with cornier 
cogency if, instead of pitting Buicks against 
Dauphines, he had mangled motorcycles 
with Mack trucks or baby buggies with 
diesel locomotives. 





W. A. BONNER 
Palo Alto, Calif. 


Pun in the Mud 
Sir: I can't understand paying to see 
women wrestle in the mud [June 12], but 
chacun a son goo, 

MARVIN BERNSTEIN 
Hollywood 
\iidress Letters to the Editor to TIME & LIFE Build- 
ing, Rockeleller Center, New York, N.Y. 10020. 
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Forget flats, forget blowouts 
—and now, forget wear! 


It's a puncture-sealing General Dual 90 with new Duragen rubber. 


Mile after mile, mile after mile, 
the General Dual 90 delivers depend- 
able, trouble-free performance. 

New Duragen rubber gives this 
great tire 30% longer life. You'll 


probably trade in your car before you 
wear out a set of Dual 90s. 
Forget flats. An exclusive triple 
sealant seals punctures instantly. 
Forget blowouts. Four plies of 


GENERAL 


Nygen cord wall this tire like a web 
of steel cable. 

You keep rolling. On and on 
and on. On the world’s safest, strong- 
est tires. General Dual 90s. 














If you have a choice, 


take a fan-jet. 





There’s extra power 
in every engine 
any time you want it. 


One time you want it is on your 


take-off. 


On most jets, the surge of 
power you expected just doesn't 
feel like a surge at all. 


In fact, it usually takes the 
ordinary jet over a mile to get off 
the ground. 


Would you like to slip into 








something a little more 
comfortable? 


Take an Astrojet. 

All of our Astrojets have 
fan-jet engines—with enough 
power to cut one-third of 

a mile off your take-off alone. 


And you get this power on 
every jet we fly. American 
Airlines has the largest fan jet 
fleet in the world. 


American Airlines 
and its fan-jet engine. 
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A letter from t 





Af the airport in Vientiane, Cor- 
respondent Frank McCulloch 
watched a young Laotian in dunga- 
rees servicing a small aircraft. The 
youth drained fuel from the plane into 
an open bucket, carried the pail into 
a shed where 500-lb. bombs, rockets 
and machine-gun ammunition were 
stored, picked up a tool box and 
sauntered back to the airplane. Only 
then did he throw away the cigarette 
he had been smoking all the while. 

Watching such vignettes in the 
Southeast Asian powder keg last 
week, Hong Kong Bureau Chief Mc- 
Culloch mused that “covering Laos is 
like being Alice in Wonderland—sur- 
realistic, exasperating, frequently in- 
comprehensible but often utterly de- 
lightful.” A lunch with the cover 
subject, General Kong Le, in his head- 
quarters village of Vang Vieng was a 
study in the country’s need as well 
as its plenty. It was served on a table 
covered by a red checked tablecloth 
“with so many holes in it that it must 
have been riddled by a shotgun.” But 
no one needed to go away hungry 
from the meal—bamboo sprouts, fish, 
large bowls of glutinous rice, tiny 
cubes of dried smoked water buffalo, 
eggs fried with garlic, cucumbers, 
oranges and pineapple. After flying 
low across the embattled countryside 
with Kong Le, McCulloch wrote: 
“Laos is one of the loveliest lands on 
earth, and it is a bitter travesty that 
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such a land and the gentle people 
who inhabit it should be caught up in 
a war they are ill prepared to fight 
but cannot be allowed to lose.” 

With McCulloch’s firsthand report- 
ing, supported by backgrounding from 
the rest of the Hong Kong staff and 
the Washington bureau, the cover sto- 
ry written by Robert Jones and edited 
by Henry Grunwald throws the sharp- 
est light yet on the plight and possibil- 
ities of Laos and the U.S. in the jun- 
gle of neutralism. 


F all the stories in this week's 

issue that called for reporting 
from a wide array of sources, none 
came from a wider net than the 
WorLD BusINgss story “Doctors of 
Development.” Work on this report 
of the activities and powers of econo- 
mists around the world was begun 
some three weeks ago, involved 35 
interviews by correspondents in 15 
countries. One of the economists 
who was a source for the story was 
Holland's Jan Tinbergen, who had nev- 
er before granted an interview to the 
press. When Time's correspondent 
was leaving after their talk, the econ- 
omist said: “If you really are going 
to have an article in TIME, please 
mention my wife. Her name is Tine 
de Wit. She has supported me enor- 
mously. She is a great woman. I 
would love to see that in print some- 
where.” There it is, Dr. Tinbergen. 
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The great thing about 
the new Barracuda is, 

the people who most dig it 
can afford it. 


How’s less than $2500*? 
Besides a low price, what the Barracuda has that 
no other fastback has is room for 5. Or, the back 
seat folds down for 7 feet of fully carpeted cargo space. 


For residents who want to go all the way, there are 
these options: a 273-cubic-inch V-8; a foor-mounted 
4-speed shift; a racing-type, wood-grained steering 
wheel; and wheel covers with exposed chrome-plated lugs. 

This is the kind of car you see and love, 
unless you never see it. 


"Less than $2500” is based on Manufacturer's Suggested Retail Price 
erste Fe for lowest-priced 6-cylinder model, exclusive of destination 
back seat down charges, state and local taxes, if any, and optional equipment. 


anything 
Anything f 
luggage to mummies, 


If it’s more than 

just you and somebody, 
you still have room 

for sowing things 
here behind the sea 


Hf you're wondering about 
a place for keeping valuables 
a security panel 
up and locks into place to 
make a trunk, right here 





Barracuda the spectacular new fastback by Plymouth 
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Till now! 


New portable, high-speed CERCOR’ Broiler-Grill modernizes indoor/outdoor cooking! 








The new CERCOR Broiler-Grill is like no other cooking appliance Goes where the fun is! Pick it ur 
you've ever seen or heard about. It's a whole new approach to contained. It saves time in the kitch 
fast, indoor/outdoor cooking of all kinds of food with the accent ...brings ne wenience to cookouts 
on taste! interior with detachable racks makes cle 

A difference in heat power! This broiler-grill uses an extra WARE® broil tray washes like a 





> cellular Versatile fuel system. Unit 


bottle of propane coc 


large burner made of amazing new CERCOR® spa 
ceramic. A product of Corning research, the open cell ceramic A one-lIb 








many as 21 steaks or 120 

















burner delivers fast, high-intensity radiant heat you're ready hamb For extra-e ration, special attachments 

to cook immediately. It develops enough radiant heat to cook a are e for easy ht to larger LP tank or to natural gas 

steak or half a dozen hamburgers in six minutes! line. Che LP-gas dealer for installation 
A triumph in natural-flavor cooking. The burner, made of mtcimcshonst de sah pe Sera 

CERCOR material, directs intense heat straight down on the food : : Ryne “n , 4 srdance with instruc 

browns the surface quickly, seals in natural flavor and juices tions supplied for these applications 

With heat source at the top, fat and grease can’t drip into flames Complete CERCOR Broiler-Grill with tray, rack, grid 

and flare up, No wonder the new appliance is virtually smoke-free! recipe booklet- $59.95 (fuel extra). Rotisserie accessory —$14.95 


SEE THE NEW CERCOR BROILER-GRILL IN ACTION AT YOUR FAVORITE STORE 


CERCOR’#t Broiler-Grill 


A PRODUCT OF CORNING + CORNING GLASS WORKS 
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The most beautiful bride in the world deserves Mass Mutual protection 


To you, she’s the loveliest girl who ever 
said “I do." You want to give her the world, 
the moon and the 






ars. And you would like 


her to have them forever—no matter what 





may happen to } 
You can guarantee that she—and your 
family as it grows—will be financially se- 
cure if you start planning now. And it will 
pay you to have a talk with the man from 
Massachusetts Mutual. 
Why the Mass Mutual man in particular? 









ct is: the ability of life insurance 
aries greatly from company to 
company. And Mass Mutual men are rec 
as the ablest of professionals. 
; le: one Mass Mutual man in eight 
has qualified for the Million Dollar Round 
Table, one of the top honors in the field. 
The industry average is one in 70.) 

Let your Mass Mutual man help put a 
solid foundation under your family. He’s a 
specialist at it. And remember, he repre- 


agen 














sents a company with 113 years of expe- 
rience and $2.9 billion in assets. Call him. 
You'll be glad you did. 


MASSACHUSETIS MUTUAL KS 
FENRNCE CMAN 


SPRINGS * ORGANIZED 1851 
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THE CONGRESS 


The Final Vote 

On June 19, 1963, President John 
Kennedy sent to Congress a civil rights 
bill, urged its speedy passage “not mere- 
ly for reasons of economic efficiency, 
world diplomacy or domestic tranquilli- 
ty, but above all because it is right.” 
Last week, a year later to the very day, 
the U.S. Senate by a vote of 73-27 
passed that bill—considerably changed 
and strengthened. 

The bill’s opponents died hard. They 
brought up amendment after amend- 
ment, not in any expectation that the 
changes would be adopted, but rather 
as a time-consuming effort to delay the 
moment of truth. In one day, the Sen- 
ate had 34 roll calls, an alltime record, 
Such was the pace that at one point a 
pro-civil rights Senator rushed onto the 
floor, heard his name called, shouted 
“nay,” then turned to a colleague and 
asked just what it was he had voted 
against. In all, 115 amendments were 
voted on between cloture and the final 
vote, and only one of any great sub- 
stance was approved. That was the pack- 
age written by Republican Leader Ever- 
ett Dirksen and approved by Democrat- 
ic Senate and Administration leaders. 

All About Mammy. Under the terms 
of cloture, voted the week before, each 
Senator was limited to a total of one 
hour of speechmaking on all motions, 
Thus the day before the final vote, 
Georgia Democrat Richard Russell, 
leader of the filibustering forces, ran 
out of time, was ordered to sit down. 
He did so, with tears in his eyes: “We 
have fought the good fight until we were 
overwhelmed and gagged.” 

But even with Russell out of action, 
the bitter battle continued. Just a few 
hours before the vote, Louisiana Demo- 
crat Russell Long, in one of those some- 
of-my-best-friends-are-Negroes State- 
ments, recalled how he had been reared 
by a “Negro mammy.” The phrase en- 
raged Rhode Island Democrat John Pas- 
tore. “We don't just want to protect 
your mammy,” he said. “We want to 
protect everybody’s mammy. We want 
to fix it so that a Negro woman can go 
into a drugstore and get a glass of wa- 
ter when she is thirsty. That’s what this 
bill is about.” 

At that point, Florida Democrat 
George Smathers got into the act, shout- 
ing at Pastore: “Not one word does the 


Senator from Rhode Island know what 
he is talking about! She could go into 
any drugstore and get a drink of water.” 
Moreover, Smathers continued, there is 
discrimination in the North as well as 
the South, so Pastore had no right “to 
get so holy and mighty about this.” Re- 
torted Pastore: “Well, if you have no 


is anticipated in reconciling the Senate 
and House versions. That done, it is ex- 
pected that President Johnson will cere- 
moniously sign the bill into law on or 
about the Fourth of July. The bill's vot- 
ing guarantees must wait for an elec- 
tion before being fully tested. The ban 
on discrimination in employment and 
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POLICEMAN LEAPING INTO ST. AUGUSTINE POOL 
An indication of what the summer may hold. 


segregation and discrimination, then you 
don’t need to worry about this bill.” 

In their final, last-gasp effort, the 
Southern segregationists made a motion 
that could have required the Senate 
clerk to read the record of the entire 
68-day “legislative day” since formal 
debate on the bill began—some 6,000,- 
000 words in all. The motion was de- 
feated, 73 to 18, and at long last it was 
time for the historic vote. 

Acid in the Pool. In the showdown, 
46 Democrats voted for the bill, while 
21 voted against it. Twenty-seven Re- 
publicans voted aye, while only six said 
no. In addition to Barry Goldwater (see 
following story), the dissident Republi- 
cans were New Hampshire's Norris Cot- 
ton, lowa’s Bourke Hickenlooper, New 
Mexico’s Edwin Mechem, Wyoming's 
Milward Simpson and Texas’ John 
Tower. 

Although the civil rights bill must next 
go to the House, little difficulty or delay 


labor unions does not become effective 
for a year. But effective immediately, 
and likely to cause the fastest fireworks, 
is the wide-ranging public accommoda- 
tions section. 

Civil rights leaders were yearning to 
start testing that section. And even as 
the final Senate vote approached, there 
was an indication in St. Augustine, Fla., 
of what the summer might hold. 

There, five Negroes and two white fel- 
low demonstrators dived into the swim- 
ming pool at the segregated Monson 
Motor Lodge. The motel manager, furi- 
ous, grabbed two jugs of muriatic acid, 
a cleansing agent, tried unsuccessfully 
to splash the stuff on the swimmers. 
Cops moved in, one of them stripped 
off his shoes and socks, leaped grace- 
lessly into the water and pummeled the 
swimmers with his fists. When the fracas 
was over, 34 people, including the swim- 
mers and other civil righters who kept 
dry, were hauled off to jail. 
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One Man’s Stand 

Rarely has one man’s vote been 
watched so closely as Barry Goldwa- 
ter’s on the civil rights bill. He had 
thought about it long and hard. “I real- 
ly wanted to be able to vote for the 
bill,” he told a newsman. “This week 
I've asked every lawyer friend I know 
to show me some constitutional justifi- 
cation for it. The answer is always: 
‘All you can say is that you feel a 
majority of the people are for it, and 
so you're going to vote for it on that 
basis.’ But that’s not enough. I just can’t 
go along with just that.” 

Goldwater had consistently sided 
with Democratic segregationists in their 
proposed amendments to the measure. 
Now he had decided to vote against 
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GOLDWATER IN DALLAS 
“Let me be judged in this...“ 


the bill itself. But first he had to explain 
his stand in a Senate speech. 

Police State? Reading rapidly and 
tonelessly, Goldwater declared that he 
had always been “unalterably opposed 
to discrimination.” But he insisted that 
the real remedy lay in the good will in 
the human heart. The legislation that 
reached the Senate after passage in the 
House, he said, was produced by 
“sledge-hammer political tactics.” He 
had hoped that it would be modified by 
“what was once considered to be the 
greatest deliberative body on earth.” 
But it was apparent “that emotion and 
political pressure, not persuasion, not 
common sense, not deliberation, had 
become the rule of the day and of the 
processes of this great body.” The Sen- 
ate, he charged, had ignored the Consti- 
tution and “the fundamental concepts 
of our governmental system. My basic 
objection to this measure is, therefore, 
constitutional.” 

Goldwater was bitter about the bill's 
public accommodations and fair em- 
ployment provisions. These, he warned, 
would require the creation of a federal 
police force of mammoth proportions, 
would result in a “police state” and 
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an “informer” psychology—*“neighbors 
spying on neighbors, workers spying on 
workers, businessmen spying on busi- 
nessmen, where those who would harass 
their fellow citizens for selfish and nar- 
row purposes will have ample induce- 
ment to do so.” 

"The Real Concern."" Even Goldwa- 
ter’s harshest critics agreed that he was 
taking his stand on the basis of con- 
viction, letting the political chips fall 
where they might. But his vote did 
demonstrate dramatically just how far 
he is removed from the mainstream of 
U.S. and Republican Party thinking. 

The civil rights bill was, after all, 
the product of national demand in the 
light of the Negro revolution of 1963 
and "64. Republican platforms and dec- 
larations of principle have long been 
strong for civil rights. In the House 
of Representatives, Republican Leader 
Charles Halleck had gone down the 
line for the bill, and 138 out of 172 
voting Republicans approved it. In the 
Senate, G.O.P. Leader Dirksen was the 
main architect of amending the bill into 
its final form, and Barry was one of a 
mere six Republican Senators who final- 
ly voted against it. 

Goldwater was, of course, aware of 
all this, but he felt that in good con- 
science he had no choice. Concluded 
he in his justification speech: “If my 
vote is misconstrued, let it be, and let 
me suffer its consequences. Just let me 
be judged in this by the real concern 
I have voiced here and not by words 
that others may speak or by what others 
may say about what I think.” 


REPUBLICANS 


Mission: A Winner's Image 

Pennsylvania’s Governor Bill Scran- 
ton, latest entry in the Republican pres- 
idential race, last week invaded the 
Goldwater-minded Midwest. In lowa, 
Kansas, Minnesota, Missouri, Colorado 
and Kentucky, Scranton and his wile 
Mary received warm welcomes, ad- 
dressed national convention delegates, 
even managed to win over a few who 
had previously leaned toward Barry. 

But delegate-scrounging was not 
Scranton’s mission—not yet. Instead, 
what he had to do was build an image, 
not just as an energetic, articulate, mod- 
erate alternative to Goldwater but, far 
more important, as a Republican who 
might give Democrat Lyndon Johnson 
a terrific fight in November. 

Thus Scranton was waging a war on 
two fronts, one against Goldwater, the 
other against the incumbent President. 
He missed no opportunity to contrast 
his views with Goldwater's, and Barry, 
with his vote against the civil rights 
bill, served up Scranton a golden issue 
on a silver platter. No sooner had Gold- 
water announced that he would naysay 
the civil rights measure than Scranton 
shot off a telegram. “I urge you,” he 
wired, “to repudiate your opposition to 
the civil rights bill by voting yes on 
final passage. Your views on the sub- 


ject to date are opposed to the tra- 
ditional Republican philosophy of equal 
opportunity for all, and it is of great 
importance to our party that you now 
change your views. Other Republican 
Senators, especially Senator Dirksen, 
have worked hard and long with great 
statesmanship to bring about effective 
civil rights legislation.” 

In Des Moines, Scranton roused a 
crowd of 3,000 to cheers as he de- 
clared: “Tonight the heartland of 
America waits for new answers. To- 
night the heartland of America de- 
mands vigorous leadership, rugged 
faith, and a renewal of the march for- 
ward. I intend to offer those answers 
—I intend to provide that leadership. 
If you will march with me, the Ameri- 
can journey can begin again. Where 
issues are complex, I will not try to 
fool you into believing that they are 
simple. Where we are in trouble—and 
we are in trouble tonight in many parts 
of this shrinking world—I will not lull 
you with lofty assurances that all is 
well. I will not lead you down the 
easy road. I will call for sacrifice, I 
will call for courage, I will call for a 
spirit—a spirit of adventure.” 

"Stand with Me." In Topeka, Scran- 
ton kept hammering at Goldwater's 
philosophy. Cried he to his fellow Re- 
publicans: “Suppose the Democrats can 
accuse us—and be believed—of an ir- 
responsible defense policy that would 
turn over the decision to use nuclear 
weapons to field commanders? Suppose 
they can accuse us of trying to destroy 
the social security system? Suppose they 
can establish that we think foreign pol- 
icy is a matter of shooting from the 
hip—and who cares what we hit? Sup- 
pose they show that when the chips are 
down, Republicans won't. stand for 
equal rights for all Americans?” The 
result, said Scranton, would not only 
be defeat for the G.O.P. in November 
but the ruin of conservatism. 

At a St. Louis press conference, 
Scranton’s aggressiveness led him into 
making a charge that he later regretted. 
Discussing Goldwater's refusal to meet 
him in a face-to-face television debate, 
Scranton said: “I think this indicates 
an apparent lack of courage to face 
people.” Later, in Denver, Scranton 
apologized, said his remark had been 
“ill-advised.” “I Know Goldwater has 
personal courage,” he explained. “No 
one denies that. But since the New 
Hampshire primary, he has been 
guarded and hemmed in by the poli- 
ticians around him lest he express his 
personal views.” 

In Louisville, Scranton went after 
Goldwater for another of Barry’s many 
lip-shooting remarks, “I believe it most 
unfortunate,” said Scranton, “that the 
present front-running candidate for our 
presidential nomination has embarrassed 
our party by announcing that people who 
are poor have only their stupidity or 
their laziness to blame. This is a slander 
on the thousands of good Americans 
who through no fault of their own have 
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been caught in the backlash of our ur- 
banized, industrialized, fast-moving so- 
ciety. There is a need for the party of 
Lincoln to remember that ‘there but for 
the grace of God go I.’ But heaven help 
us if we go before the American people 
with the naive belief that every poverty- 
stricken family in America 
nothing but contempt.” 

The Real Opponent. This was tough 
talk, but no tougher than Scranton’s 
attack on the Johnson Administration, 
which he accused not of having “bad 
but of having “no policies.” 
The Democrats, he said, “have put to- 
gether a short-order foreign policy, serv- 
ing each day's hash from the leavings of 
yesterday's mistakes.” If given the nom- 
ination, he pledged, he would “strip 
away the sham promises, the heavy- 
handed politics-as-usual, the worn bag 
of political legerdemain which the John- 
son Administration has substituted for 
a sense of national purpose. For the past 
six months the propaganda mills of that 
Administration have ground out a vast 
array of slogans and crackpot schemes.” 

Winding up his week before a tumul- 
tuous crowd at the Massachusetts G.O.P. 
convention in Boston, Scranton again 
lashed out at the Democrats: “There is 
not a single thing in President Johnson's 
poverty bill that is going to help anybody 
who is poverty-stricken or who hasn’t 
enough to eat.” Moving into foreign 
policy, Scranton said that the present 
Administration “has failed to produce a 
single good idea or successful strategy 
during its first year in office.” 

In his campaign, Scranton was win- 
ning strong allies among the forces of 
moderate Republicanism. Henry Cabot 
Lodge’s campaign backers were now 
working for Scranton. Nelson Rocke- 
feller withdrew from the race, threw 
his support (and, perhaps more impor- 
tant, the facilities of his widespread 
organization) to Scranton. And while 
Dwight Eisenhower maintained a glum 
silence, his brother Milton sent Scran- 
ton a lengthy letter of endorsement, 
said pointedly: “I know that you avoid 
snap judgments and clever remarks de- 
void of sincerity and common sense. | 
admire you for your moderate but firm 
philosophy, and I hope the American 
people will realize what an opportunity 
they now have for placing the leader- 
ship of our nation in steady hands.” 

The Sinister East. What was Candi- 
date Goldwater doing while Scranton 
was hitting the Midwestern hustings 
against him? For one thing, he was 
sull picking up delegates. Montana, last 
of all the states to select its delegates, 
picked a solid, 14-member Goldwater 
group. Three days earlier in Texas, 
Goldwater had, as expected, added all 
56 of the state’s delegates. At the Texas 
convention, Goldwater extended his 
past attacks on the sinister “Eastern 
clique” of powerful Republicans who 
oppose him to include certain elements 
of the press, Said he: “All of a sudden 
all the radical columnists—Childs, Lipp- 
mann, Alsop—and all the radical news- 
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papers like the New York Times, the 
Washington Post, even Izvestia in Rus- 
sia—they are suddenly expressing a 
great deal of concern about the Repub- 
lican Party. Nothing would make these 
people happier than if the Republican 
Party were to drown. Do you know 
what they're afraid of? They're afraid 
they're going to have a Republican can- 
didate they can’t control.” 

This Eastern-clique business is a fe- 
tish with Goldwater and his followers; 
they constantly compare 1964 to 1952, 
when, they insist, the Republican king- 
makers of the industrial Northeast 
cheated Robert A. Taft out of the Re- 
publican nomination. The comparison, 
of course, is absurd. Bill Scranton has 
not achieved the national stature of a 
Dwight Eisenhower, and Barry Gold- 





ILLINOIS 
What Upset Ev 


For once, Ev Dirksen was speechless. 
Leaving the first powwow of Illinois’ 
Republican Convention delegates in sub- 
urban Chicago last week, he plowed 
head down through a crowd of news- 
men, got into a car and drove off with- 
out saying a word. 

What so visibly upset Ev was a crude 
power play, aimed at G.O.P. Guberna- 
torial Nominee Chuck Percy, by Gold- 
water forces at the meeting. During 
his successful primary campaign, Percy 
pledged himself to vote in San Fran- 
cisco for the presidential candidate fa- 
vored by a majority of the Illinois dele- 
gation. As of now, Goldwater holds 
that majority, and Percy has every in- 





SCRANTON & WIFE IN BOSTON (AT RIGHT, SENATOR LEVERETT SALTONSTALL 


“ 


“There is not a single thing... 


water is far, far from being a Bob Taft. 
Moreover, the storied kingmakers who 
launched Ike into politics—and thereby 
won undying enmity from the G.O.P.'s 
conservative wing—did not catapult 
Scranton, or anyone else, into the race, 
and as yet have attempted nothing of 
consequence in the 1964 campaign. 

With three weeks to go before the 
convention, Scranton’s fight is uphill 
Goldwater managers now claim some 
700 delegates, more than enough to 
Win nomination.” But of these, only 
about half are really committed. Of 
the others, many lean toward Barry 
mostly because they figure he might 
just as well be the Republican sacrifice 
in a Democratic year. If they were con- 
vinced that another candidate might 
actually win the presidency and carry 
hundreds of other Republicans into of- 
fice with him, their loyalty to Barry 
almost certainly would waver and wane 
It is up to Bill Scranton to convince 
these delegates that he is just the fellow 
to whip Lyndon. 


a comparable preconvention stage in 
Taft claimed some 600 delegates, with 
604 needed to nominate 





tention of keeping his word. But he is 
suspect to the Goldwaterites because of 
his well-known belief that putting the 
Arizona Senator at the top of the ticket 
would seriously hurt the chances of all 
Illinois Republican state candidates, in- 
cluding Percy’s own 

As the gubernatorial nominee, Percy 
could have expected to be chairman of 
the Illinois delegation to the national 
convention. But he knew he faced op- 
position from the Goldwater camp, and 
he didn’t particularly want the chair- 
manship anyway; as Chairman, he would 
be required to announce the conven- 
tion vote of the heavily Goldwater dele- 
gation, thereby apparently identifying 
himself with Goldwater in the flood- 
lights of national television. 

Percy therefore proposed that Dirk- 
sen be chairman, that he himself take 
second place as co-chairman, and that 
the third top delegation post, that of 
secretary, go to an all-out Goldwater 
man. Dirksen agreed, and so did U.S. 
Representative Ed Derwinski, the Gold- 
water leader in Illinois. Said Derwinski 
later: “I agree to Dirksen’s taking over 
as chairman because I think Chuck 
should be absolved from the line of fire 
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PERCY & DIRKSEN IN CHICAGO 
Angry and speechless. 


at the convention. He needs to be out 
of it for his campaign.” 

But the rank-and-file Goldwater fol- 
lowers emphatically did not agree. And 
it quickly became clear that they had 
the votes to require that two of the 
three top national delegation officers be 
signed-in-blood Barry backers, thereby 
eliminating either Dirksen or, prefer- 
ably, Percy. Dirksen was furious, “This 
is awful,” he told Percy. “I'm going to 
make a fight of this.” 

For the sake of party harmony, Percy 
urged Ev against this course. “I can’t 
afford to fight these Goldwater people,” 
he said. Percy therefore withdrew as 
prospective co-chairman, a Goldwater- 
leaner was named vice chairman, Dirk- 
sen left town mad, and Illinois Republi- 
cans were treated to the sight of their 
gubernatorial nominee, chosen over- 
whelmingly in a_ statewide primary, 
being reduced io the status of just an- 
other common delegate at the national 
convention. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
Teddy’s Ordeal 


Delegates to the Massachusetts Dem- 
ocratic Convention in West Springfield 
were disappointed when Teddy Kenne- 
dy’s telephoned voice from Washington 
came over the public-address system. 
Teddy had planned to be on hand to 
accept his Senate renomination by ac- 
clamation. But now, because of the vote 
on the civil rights bill, he would be de- 
layed, So would Indiana's Senator Birch 
Bayh, who was scheduled to be the con- 
vention keynote speaker. “I want every- 
one to know that I am a candidate this 
next year, even though I’m hundreds of 
miles away,” said Teddy. “We are now 
15 minutes away from the vote for civil 
rights.” 

That was after 7 p.m. Only one hour 
later, on a sultry Washington evening, 
Teddy, 32, his aide Edward Moss, 41, 
Bayh, 36, and his wife Marvella, 31, 
climbed aboard a twin-engine Aero 
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Commander at National Airport. The 
chartered plane, frequently used by Sen- 
ator Kennedy, was piloted by Edwin 
T. Zimny, 48. 

The Apple Orchard. When they took 
off from Washington, the skies were 
clear. But warnings of heavy weather 
to the north had already been posted. 
Their destination was Barnes Municipal 
Airport, Westfield, Mass., about seven 
miles west of Springfield. There, fog 
and drizzle had socked in the runways. 

Approaching Barnes, the pilot was 
flying on instruments. At about 11 p.m., 
he told the tower that he was “over the 
‘Z’ "—exactly on course. Looking out 
of the plane’s windows, the passengers 
could see a few fog-blurred car lights, 
knew they were nearly on the ground. 

Suddenly the plane soared into a 
steep, desperate climb, shook violently, 
plunged and crashed. There was a mo- 
ment of deep, terrifying silence: every- 
one aboard was stunned or dying. Birch 
Bayh recovered before the others. “My 
first thought,” he said later, “was that 
the plane had been hit by lightning.” 
He looked cautiously about. “I saw black 
things outside my window,” he recalled. 
In his shock, it took him a while to no- 
tice the black things were trees, that 
the Aero Commander had crashed—as 
it turned out, in an apple orchard on a 
hill three miles short of the airport. 

Fearful that the wreckage would burst 
into flames, Bayh hurriedly boosted his 
wife through an escape hatch, which 
popped open on impact. Then he called 
for Teddy, who was crumpled on the 
floor. Bayh got no answer and climbed 
out the hatch himself. Again, he yelled 
to Teddy. This time Kennedy answered, 
managed to reach his hand through the 
hatch, and Bayh helped him wriggle 
through the window. Moss and Pilot 
Zimny—both horribly injured—were 
trapped in the cockpit, which had been 
sliced apart as if by a huge can opener. 

On the Wet Grass. Teddy lay help- 
lessly on the wet grass, beneath Mrs. 
Bayh’s raincoat. The Bayhs staggered 





down the hill to a road, stopped a car 
driven by Robert Schauer, who had been 
attracted by the sound of the crash. He 
took them to his home, called the police, 
returned immediately with a pillow and 
blankets for Teddy. Said Schauer: 
“When I got to the plane, Senator Ken- 
nedy was still there. He was cool as a 
cucumber. He said he had shoulder and 
back injuries.” 

Word of the accident swiftly came 
to the Democratic convention in West 
Springfield. Teddy’s wife, Joan, went to 
Cooley Dickinson Hospital in North- 
ampton, arrived at 12:30 a.m., shortly 
after Teddy reached there in an ambu- 
lance. Doctors found the Senator's pulse 
erratic, his blood pressure “almost neg- 
ligible.” Soon after he arrived, they gave 
him three blood transfusions. 

At 3:40 a.m., Brother Bobby and his 
sister, Jean Kennedy Smith, arrived after 
a 100-mile dash from Boston in a state 
police car. By then, Teddy was able to 
summon up a wan smile and murmur: 
“How are you, Bobby?” 

The Parents. Teddy Kennedy had 
suffered two fractured ribs, three broken 
vertebrae, and assorted cuts and bruises. 
He would probably be out of action for 
quite a while, but there were no neuro- 
logical injuries, no paralysis, no imme- 
diate need for surgery. Marvella Bayh 
was in good condition; Senator Bayh 
had a severe muscle strain. But Ed 
Moss, one of Teddy's ablest, most faith- 
ful friends, died of brain injuries during 
surgery. Zimny had died before help 
came. 

Rose and Old Joe Kennedy, at their 
summer house on Cape Cod, learned 
of the accident from Niece Ann Gargan 
when they arose. What passed through 
their minds can hardly be imagined— 
of their nine children, they had already 
lost Joe Jr. and Kathleen in air crashes, 
Jack by assassination. 
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TEDDY KENNEDY AFTER CRASH 
Cool as a cucumber. 
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THE PRESIDENCY 


“Love Me in November” 

Lyndon Johnson is quite fond of ask- 
ing White House guests if they happen to 
have any criticism of his Administra- 
tion. Whether the guests are Republican 
or Democratic, the criticisms are few 
and far between. But whenever one 
comes, Lyndon is likely to lower his 
head and allow as how: “Maybe you're 
right. Maybe, for the good of the coun- 
try, I shouldn't even run for President 
this year 

In perfect sincerity, Johnson thinks 
of himself as being President of all 
Americans—which he is. He would also 
love to see himself regarded as a bi- 
partisan leader, and he insists that all of 
his speeches, his travels, his handshak- 
ings are “nonpolitical.” This is some- 
thing much akin to Arnold Palmer's 
claiming that he plays golf just for the 
exercise. 

Pep Talk. Last week, under a scorch- 
ing noon sun, Lyndon nonpolitically cul- 
tivated a group of businessmen in the 
White House Rose Garden. The guests 
were gathered for a presidential pep 
talk about the proposed new Interna- 
tional Executive Service Corps, a kind 
of blue-chip, button-down Peace Corps 
“The program we are launching today,” 
said Lyndon, “is an inspiring example of 
sane and sensible, responsible and con- 
Structive cooperation between Govern- 
ment and private enterprise.” 

Next day the President made a jet 
flight to New York City for an event so 
nonpolitical that it was practically a 
secret. It was a dinner for Jackie Ken- 
nedy and trustees of the John F. Kenne- 
dy Memorial Library. Perhaps never 
before have so many celebrities gathered 
with so little fanfare. The President's 
route from the airport was not made 
public, and most of his companions all 
but hid their faces behind newspapers 
as they rushed into the St. Regis Hotel. 
Among them were Chief Justice Earl 
Warren, Justice Arthur Goldberg, De- 
fense Secretary Robert McNamara, 
Commerce Secretary Luther Hodges, 
Agriculture Secretary Orville Freeman, 
Health, Education and Welfare Secre- 
tary Anthony Celebrezze. Also on hand 
was a galaxy of diversified doers: Inter- 
national Ladies Garment Workers Union 
President David Dubinsky. Department 
Store Magnate Bernard Gimbel, Mrs 
Ernest Hemingway, N.A.A.C.P. Exec- 
utive Secretary Roy Wilkins, Writer- 
Pundit Theodore White, Actor Fredric 
March, Arthur Schlesinger Jr.. and Art- 
ist William Walton. The President sat 
next to Jackie at the dinner, visited with 
Attorney General Bobby Kennedy, but 
made no speeches and left town barely 
five hours after he arrived. 

Sounding the Trumpet. Next day 
Johnson was in Ohio, still nonpolitick- 
ing. In Cleveland he sent his Secret 
Service escorts into nervous tremors 
during the ride from the airport by 
stopping again and again to plunge into 
the crowds to shake hands, At the Public 
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Auditorium, Johnson delivered a peach 
of a noncampaign speech to a con- 
vention of the Communications Work- 
ers of America. “And when the roll is 
called, and when the trumpet sounds, 
and when the strong of heart and the 
stout of spirit stand up to be counted,” 
thundered Johnson, “I have not the 
slightest doubt where this union will be 
or where American labor in the U.S. 
will be. You will be where you have al- 


JACKIE 


CRIME 
A Savage Stalks at Midnight 


“We, the jury, recommend the death 
penalty,” said the foreman—and the 
New York City courtroom echoed with 
audience applause. Judge J. Irwin Sha- 
piro, an ordinarily soft-spoken veteran 
of more than 20 years of criminal law, 
pounded his desk for order, then ex- 
ploded in his own outburst against the 





BOBBY & L.B.J. 


One meeting really was nonpolitical. 


ways been: on the side of compassion. 
You will be on the side of progress. You 
will be on the side of human rights. You 
will be on the side of the future.” 
Lyndon brought the whole auditorium 
audience to its feet when he declared: 
“You are no longer alone. Most of the 
American people have joined with you 
Most of your old adversaries are with 


you. And the President of the United 
States is with you!” 

At week's end the President went 
to California—and now there was no 


pretense in the slightest about his po- 
litical purpose. At a party fund-rais- 
ing dinner in San Francisco, Lyndon 
cried: “Let us resolve here tonight that 
in California and in the nation the 
Democratic Party will be the party 
that worked for the people, the par- 
ty that journeyed with the people across 
the New Frontiers toward a richer and 
better life for all human beings.” 
Would he run this year? Of course he 
would. Said he at a San Francisco build- 
ing dedication: “A government which 
can get things done and knows where 
it is going is the kind of government 
you have had for the past four years— 
and that is the kind of government you 
are going to get for the next four 
years!” Later he shouted to cheering 
Democrats: “I hope you love me in 
November as you did in May.” 


defendant. “I don't believe in capital 
punishment,” he cried, “but I must say 
I feel this may be improper when I see 
this monster. | wouldn't hesitate to pull 
the switch myself!” 

Before Shapiro stood a slim, impas- 
sive Negro named Winston Moseley, 29 
In the course of confessions to police 
and his own horrifying testimony at the 
trial, Moseley had admitted murdering 
three women, setting fire to the genital 
organ of one victim, raping “four or 
five’ others, robbing and attempting to 
rape even more. He had attacked lone 
women on New York Streets, using a 
single-shot .22 rifle, a pistol, a steak 
knife, a hunting knife and a screwdriver 
He was also a_ necrophiliac. Said a 
psychiatrist in court: “He told me he 
got no thrill with live women he raped,” 

"Until She Was Quiet." The father 
of three children, a $100-a-week busi- 
ness accounting machine operator and 
a sometime Baptist, Moseley owned a 
$16,000 home in Queens, had five pedi- 
greed German shepherd dogs, drove a 
1960 white Corvair, and gave every sign 
of respectability—in the daytime. But 
after dark, he became a savage. 

The crime for which he was finally 
convicted occurred about 3 a.m. last 
March 13 when Moseley, armed with 
a bone-handled German hunting knife. 
was cruising in his Corvair through the 
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KITTY GENOVESE 


quiet streets of Queens. In calm, almost 
dispassionate testimony, he told the 
shocked courtroom: “I just set out to 
find any girl that was unattended and 
I was going to kill her.” The girl he 
spotted was Kitty Genovese, a 28-year- 
old bar manager, driving her red Fiat 
home from work. Moseley followed un- 
til she parked in a lot just 35 yds. from 
her apartment home. 

When Kitty left her car, she noticed 
Moseley lurking nearby, walked nerv- 
ously toward a street light, then be- 
gan to run. Recalled Moseley: “I could 
run much faster than she could. And I 
jumped on her back and stabbed her 
several times. She fell to the ground 
and I kneeled over her.” Kitty shrieked: 
“Oh my God, I've been stabbed! Please 
help me! Please help me!” 

Lights flashed on throughout the 
apartment building. One man_ threw 
open his bedroom window, bellowed 
down to the street, “Let that girl alone.” 
Moseley hurried back to his car, while 
Kitty—stabbed four times—staggered 
away. Moseley stayed in his car only 
long enough to change from a stocking 
cap to a black fedora, then he returned 
to stalk the bleeding girl. Of the shout 
from the building, Moseley recalled: “I 
had a feeling that this man would close 
his window and go back to sleep, and 
sure enough he did.” In all, at least 38 
persons witnessed—without calling the 
police—one part or another of the fatal 
ordeal of Kitty Genovese. 

Before their eyes, Moseley began 
hunting through the shadows for his 
victim. He peered through locked doors 
of a railroad station and a coffee shop. 
He returned to the apartment building 
and found Kitty, bleeding and terrified, 
on the floor. “She was twisting and 
turning,” said Moseley, “and I don’t 
know how many times or where I 
stabbed her until she was fairly quiet.” 
Then Moseley ripped off her clothes and 
sexually molested her. “I heard the up- 
stairs door open at least twice, maybe 
three times,” Moseley recalled, “but 
when I looked up there was nobody.” 
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MOSELEY 
Would it be all right if he covered his face? 


"A Pretty Shameful Thing." Now re- 
laxed and at ease, Moseley drove home, 
even played good Samaritan once by 
stopping to waken a motorist who had 
fallen asleep at a stoplight. He silently 
entered his house, washed his knife, re- 
placed it neatly in his tool box and slept 
soundly. For a time thereafter, he 
seemed normal enough. Then on March 
19, he skipped work, left home in broad 
daylight and drove to a nearby resi- 
dential section. There he burglarized 
one house, drove to a second and 
parked his car at the curb. Incredibly, 
he made three trips carrying his loot 
to the car. Neighbors saw him, called 
the police, who arrested Moseley with- 
out a struggle. 

Within hours, he confessed to all his 
crimes, insisted he felt no sorrow. When 
police wanted to take him past a bat- 
tery of cameramen to his cell, Moseley 
said serenely: “I have a father out there. 
I also have a wife, and this is a pretty 
shameful thing. Would it be all right 
with you people if I covered up my 
face?” 

At his trial, Moseley pleaded not 
guilty by reason of insanity. After the 
jury returned its verdict, Moseley’s law- 
yers asked for extra time to file motions 
before formal sentencing. Judge Shapiro 
flatly refused: “I know what I'm going 
to do,” he said. “The sooner we get 
him out of Queens County and into the 
death house—the better.” 


THE SUPREME COURT 
A New Charter 


For State Legislatures 

The agricultural counties of Califor- 
nia are far more important in the life 
of our state than the relationship their 
population bears to the entire popula- 
tion of the state. It is for this reason 
that | never have been in favor of re- 
stricting their representation in our state 
senate to a Strictly population basis. It 
is the same reason that the founding 
fathers of our country gave balanced 
representation to the states of the Un- 





ion, equal representation in one house 
and proportionate representation based 
upon population in the other. 

In 1948, when he made that declara- 
tion, Earl Warren was the Republican 
Governor of California. It was a state- 
ment with which almost all elective 
officeholders could agree. But times 
change, and so do jobs and outlooks. 
And last week Warren, now in the robes 
of Chief Justice of the U.S., wrote an 
opinion for a 6-to-3 Supreme Court 
majority that not only flew in the face 
of his earlier ideas but considerably 
changed the complexion of U.S. state 
politics. 

Shaky Grounds. Judging cases in Ala- 
bama, Colorado, Delaware, Maryland, 
New York and Virginia, the Court ruled 
that their existing systems of represen- 
tation in their state legislatures were un- 
constitutional and laid down the general 
rule: “The seats in both houses of a 
bicameral state legislature must be ap- 
portioned on a population basis.” 

Until a Tennessee case of 1962, the 
Supreme Court had always held that 
state legislative apportionment was none 
of the federal court system’s business, 
Now all that is changed. Justice Warren 
justified his decision on the provision of 
the 14th Amendment to the U.S. Con- 
stitution that requires that no state 
“shall deny to any person within its 
jurisdiction the equal protection of the 
laws.” Some lawyers thought this was 
shaky ground. 

The whole notion in many states has 
been that one house is based on popu- 
lation, thus representing local interests. 
The other, just as in the U.S. Congress, 
is elected on an area basis, and its mem- 
bers are responsible to more diverse, 
often conflicting groups. Warren saw 
no particular difference between state 
houses and state senates. Wrote he: 

“Legislators represent people, not 
trees or acres. Legislators are elected 
by voters, not farms or cities or eco- 
nomic interests. As long as ours is a 
representative form of government, and 
our legislatures are those instruments 
of government elected directly by and 
directly representative of the people, the 
right to elect legislators in a free and 
unimpaired fashion is a bedrock of our 
political system. 

“Logically, in a society ostensibly 
grounded on representative government, 
it would seem reasonable that a majori- 
ty of the people of a state could elect 
a majority of that state’s legislators. To 
conclude differently and to sanction mi- 
nority control of state legislative bodies, 
would appear to deny majority rights in 
a way that far surpasses any possible 
denial of minority rights that might oth- 
erwise be thought to result. Since legis- 
latures are responsible for enacting laws 
by which all citizens are to be governed, 
they should be bodies which are collec- 
tively responsible to the popular will. 
Our constitutional system amply pro- 
vides for the protection of minorities 
by means other than giving them a ma- 
jority control of state legislatures. 

“To the extent that a citizen’s right 
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to vote is debased, he is that much less 
a citizen. The fact that an individual 
lives here or there is not ‘a legitimate 
reason for overweighing or diluting the 
efficacy of his vote. The complexions of 
societies and civilizations change, often 
with amazing rapidity. A nation once 
primarily rural in character becomes 
predominantly urban. Representation 
schemes once fair and equitable become 
archaic and outdated. But the basic 
principle of representative government 
remains, and must remain, unchanged 
—the weight of a citizen’s vote cannot 
be made to depend on where he lives.” 

Warren also saw no merit in the ar- 
gument that because the U.S. Congress 
is apportioned one chamber by area and 
one by population, the states may do 
the same. He contended that the Con- 
stitution specifically set up the congres- 
sional system as a compromise between 
large and small states—all of them 
equally sovereign. But, reasoned War- 
ren, counties, cities or other subdivisions 
of a state have never had such sover- 
eign powers. 

"Not a Panacea.’ Concurring with 
Warren in the key Alabama case were 
Justices Hugo L. Black, William J. 
Brennan Jr., William O, Douglas, Ar- 
thur J, Goldberg and Byron R. White. 

Justices Tom C. Clark and Potter 
Stewart disagreed with the reasoning of 
the majority, but only Justice John Mar- 
shall Harlan flatly dissented from the 
decision itself. In his written opinion 
Harlan declared: “The Constitution is 
not a panacea for every blot upon the 
public welfare, nor should this Court, 
ordained as a judicial body, be thought 
of as a general haven for reform move- 
ments. The equal-protection clause was 
never intended to inhibit the States in 
choosing any democratic method they 
pleased for the apportionment of their 
legislatures.” At one point, Harlan went 
beyond his text to declare: “This de- 
cision involves the Court amending the 
Constitution. If the time comes when 
this Court is looked upon by well-mean- 
ing people—or, worse yet, by the Court 
itself{—as the repository of all reforms, 
1 think the seeds of trouble are being 
sown for this institution.” 

The Inequalities. Beyond question, 
Warren was right in one sense: not only 
State assemblies but also state senates 
are often wildly disproportionate in 
their voter representation (see map). 
There are examples galore. Because 
rural areas are overrepresented in the 
Nevada senate, a mere 8% of the state’s 
population can elect a majority of the 
Senators. In California, State Senator 
Thomas Rees of Los Angeles County 
represents 6,700,000 constituents; Sen- 
ator William Symond Jr.'s three moun- 
tainous counties have only 15,300 con- 
stituents. New York is so closely di- 
vided between political parties that 
Democratic Governors have held office 
about half the time in this century: yet 
up-state areas are so overrepresented 
that Democrats have controlled the 
state legislature but once. 
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Such inequalities are more than mere 
statistical curiosities. In Hawaii, the left- 
wing International Longshoremen’s and 
Warehousemen’s Union has been able 
to elect, and then to influence, legisla- 
tors outside the heavily populated island 
of Oahu. The union therefore can ram 
almost any labor legislation through the 
legislature at the expense of Honolulu’s 
underrepresented businessmen. Domi- 
nant farm legislators in Delaware have 
maintained a law that requires a farm- 
ers’ market to be situated on a main 
street of Wilmington. Florida’s Dade 
County (Miami) supplies 25% of the 
state’s gasoline-tax revenue, gets back 
only 4% of this for highway construc- 
tion; the county has 1,000,000 people, 
but not one state-supported park or 
beach. In many states, four-lane high- 
ways connect small, out-of-the-way 
towns, while metropolitan areas choke 
on inadequate roads. 

Warren's opinion required only that 
both branches of state legislatures be 
represented by members from districts 
“substantially” equal in population. He 
added: “The equal-protection clause re- 
quires that a state make an honest and 
good-faith effort to construct districts, 
in both houses of its legislature, as 
nearly of equal population as is prac- 
ticable. Mathematical exactness or pre- 
cision is hardly a workable constitu- 
tional requirement.” 

More Problems Than Answers. While 
the Warren opinion spelled out the new 
legal principles, it also raised more 
problems, legal and nonlegal, than it 
solved. Precisely how equal must equal- 
population districts be? Can a single 
legislator roaming, for example, a huge, 
sparsely settled Texas range serve his 
constituents as well as can the city legis- 
lator with a pocket-sized district? Is it 
really helpful to run the risk of giving a 
big-city political machine, such as Chi- 
cago’s, a stranglehold on a whole state? 
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If both branches must be based on 
population, why not save money and 
time by following Nebraska’s example 
of a unicameral legislature, a possibility 
that was being discussed last week in 
Delaware, Hawaii, Iowa, Vermont and 
Rhode Island? Should two such diverse 
areas as Northern and Southern Califor- 
nia both be dominated by the single 
county of Los Angeles? Already some 
Northern Californians are renewing the 
old plea for statehood of their own. 
Their rallying cry: “Would you want 
your daughter to marry a surfer?” Fi- 
nally, as Governor Earl Warren once 
insisted, are not the many minority in- 
terests more important to the welfare of 
a state than their population indicates? 

What would all this mean to the two 
major U.S. political parties over the 
long haul? Almost surely, it would give 
the Republicans greater legislative rep- 
resentation in the South, where their 
greatest voter strength is in underrepre- 
sented cities. It should also give the 
G.O.P, greater representation from the 
U.S.’s generally Republican, fast-grow- 
ing suburbia. It may hurt the Republi- 
cans in their old stronghold, the Mid- 
west, where rural interests have long 
had disproportionate power in state leg- 
islatures. If nothing else, it should serve 
as a spur to the G.O.P. to work much 
harder in the big industrial cities. 

On its surface, the decision seems to 
be in keeping with the present Court's 
tendency to interpret the U.S. Consti- 
tution so as to minimize states’ rights. 
Yet by removing the glaring inequities 
in the representation in state legisla- 
tures, the decision should strengthen 
the statehouses by increasing their ef- 
ficiency and attracting more capable 
members. And any upgrading of the 
state legislatures should, in the long run, 
make them less reliant on the Federal 
Government when they are faced with 
difficult state problems. 


Minor changes 
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LAOS 


The Awakening 
(See Cover] 

The silvery Cessna Wren scudded 
high above the Plain of Jars, and the 
tiny man in rumpled fatigues peered 
down through eyes red-rimmed with ex- 
haustion. Below him the wind moved 
casually over apple-green downs, setting 
the jade-colored rice fields to shivering. 
A few pagodas, their tiled roofs torn by 
howitzer shells, yawned at the sun. On 
the barren hilltops, orange-colored lines 
of slit trenches spread like ringworm 
across the Plain of Jars, which had been 
fought over for three years by Commu- 
nist Pathet Lao troops and neutralist 
forces. The tired littke passenger in the 
Wren was neutralist General Kong Le, 
whom the Communists had just pushed 
off the Plain. But he vowed to get back 
on it—with American help. 

Kong Le was on his way to inspect 
one of his outposts at the edge of the 
Plain. As his aircraft slewed to a halt 
near the village of Vang Vieng, he 
jumped down and stared around at the 
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straggly cluster of palm-thatched huts 
and muddy walkways that would be his 
headquarters for the next fight, for it 
was here that he expected the Commu- 
nists to resume the attack. Kong Le and 
his headquarters looked worn, scruffy, 
far from impressive. But he stood almost 
alone in Laos last week as the West's 
only effective battler against Commu- 
nism. With only 3,000 ill-paid, ill-trained 
troops supplied only infrequently by air- 
drops, Kong Le’s prospects seemed poor. 
His spirit did not. “Whether we win or 
lose,” he said, “I'm afraid there is not 
much choice except to fight until we 
can fight no longer.” 

Behind Kong Le loomed an elaborate, 
half-hidden U.S. operation designed to 
maintain the fiction of Laotian neutral- 
ity and keep both Kong Le and Pre- 
mier Souvanna Phouma’s government 
from falling completely to the Commu- 
nists. For the first time outside South 
Viet Nam, the U.S. had used direct if 
limited military intervention in its at- 
tempt to hold Southeast Asia from the 
Red Chinese and North Vietnamese. 
From Washington to Vientiane, the op- 
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eration was punctuated by denials that 
obviously could not be kept up much 
longer. After all, it was an election year, 
and even as Lyndon Johnson preached 
“the pursuit of peace,” other Govern- 
ment officials were taking pains to tell 
Washington journalists that Southeast 
Asia was as crucial to Western interests 
as Berlin. But the U.S. had made a 
move, and, for the moment at least, it 
seemed to have produced an effect. 

Hawks & Doves. The neutralist gov- 
ernment of Prince Souvanna Phouma, 
shaken severely by a right-wing coup 
last April, had been jolted further by 
a series of sharp Pathet Lao attacks that 
forced Kong Le off the Plain. If the pre- 
cariously balanced Laotian coalition 
was to hold, outside help was needed. 
A month ago, unarmed U.S. jets began 
flying reconnaissance missions over Red 
territory in hopes of intimidating the 
Pathet Lao. When one of the slow-flying 
Navy recon planes was downed by Rus- 
sian-made antiaircraft guns, the U.S. 
decided to send armed jet fighters to 
escort the reconnaissance craft. When 
one of the escorts was shot down, too, 
the U.S. obviously had to do something 
—or give up the whole game. 

The aviary of official Washington was, 
as usual, divided between “hawks” and 
“doves.” Foremost among the hawks 
was Defense Secretary Robert McNa- 
mara, who urged strong retaliatory ac- 
tion, Leaning heavily on the advice of 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff, McNamara 
pointed out that in a normal combat sit- 
uation the reconnaissance targets would 
have been clobbered by fighter strikes 
before the recon planes were sent out. 
But since the “Mickey Mouse game” of 
diplomacy had to be satisfied, such sound 
military tactics had been precluded, and 
two planes lost. Now, said McNamara, 
was the time to hit those targets. 

The doves contended that any U.S. 
strike would jeopardize Souvanna’s neu- 
tralist position, make him appear an 
American stooge and thus play into 
Pathet Lao hands. Besides, there was 
the danger of “escalation.” At the same 
time, interservice rivalry reared its head 
in the discussion: the Air Force argued 
that it could best carry out any Laotian 
retaliatory mission, while the Navy, 
whose planes after all were the ones 
shot down, demanded the privilege of 
striking back. And the Strategic Air 
Command, hoping to refocus its image 
in an era of minuscule rather than mas- 
sive retaliation, asked for a chance to 
show “how gentle” its big bombers 
could be on a delicate mission. 

Turn of the Screw. President John- 
son himself finally sided with the hawks. 
It was decided to turn the screw just 
slightly, by applying the — smallest 
amount of pressure available, and then 
sit back to see what happened. Philip- 
pines-based Air Force jets were picked 
to carry out the mission. Out of Clark 
Air Force Base near Manila swept a 
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flight of eight F-100s, stopping en route 
in already committed South Viet Nam 
to take the onus off the Republic of the 
Philippines. After refueling, the jets hit 
the guilty gun emplacements with rock- 
ets and machine-gun fire. 

At about the same time, the small 
Royal Laotian Air Force was also busy. 
Flying out of Vientiane’s Wattay Aitr- 
port and another strip near Savanna- 
khet in the south, stubby, old-fashioned 
U.S.-built T-28 trainers hung with 500- 
Ib. bombs, rockets and machine guns 
roared in on Pathet Lao bases and 
troops on the Plain of Jars and near 
the South Vietnamese border. The 25 
planes had been supplied by the U.S., 
but were ordered into action for the 
first time by a reluctant Souvanna only 
in the current crisis. The Royal Lao- 
tian Air Force has only twelve pilots, 
and the other planes were reportedly 
piloted by U.S. civilian soldiers of for- 
tune and by U.S.-trained Thai aviators. 

Protest Before Poetry. In 36 sorties 
during one week, the T-28s knocked 
out Communist posts, wiped out a truck 
convoy on the fringe of the Plain of 
Jars, and left tanks, trucks and Pathet 
Lao Leader Prince Souphanouvong 
smoldering. When a group of Control 
Commission diplomats—nominally the 
overseers of Laotian  neutrality—ar- 
rived at Souphanouvong’s headquarters 
at Khang Khay, they found his tidy, 
white-walled villa pocked by bullets and 
ripped by bombs, while the pink-roofed 
Chinese mission near by lay in ruins. 
One Chinese attaché had been killed in 
the raid, which was carried out by three 
Laotian Air Force T-28s—though Sou- 
phanouvong insisted U.S. jets had done 
the deed. 

Dapper as usual in a linen suit, pearl 
stickpin and black rubbers to fend off 
the monsoon mud, Souphanouvong was 
in a well-tailored snit. He greeted his 
guests with indignant demands for an 
immediate full-dress conference of the 
14 Geneva agreement signatories who 
had guaranteed Laotian neutrality two 
years ago. Such a meeting could only 
confirm the status quo for the Pathet 
Lao, who have grabbed a lot of terri- 
tory in recent weeks, and Neutralist 
Souvanna at U.S. urging had refused 
any new Geneva-level conference un- 
less the Pathet Lao first withdrew from 
the Plain of Jars. As Souphanouvong 
argued his case, the thump of antiair- 
craft guns sounded in the distance, fol- 
lowed by the whine of aircraft engines. 
Diplomats ducked nervously as Laotian 
T-28s laid bombs on target near by, 
then wheeled back toward Vientiane. 

“Now America has entered the war 
by sending planes,” shrilled Souphanou- 
yong’s information minister. Having 
made his protest, Souphanouvong re- 
turned, at least for the present, to his 
favorite hobby—writing poetry. 

With Souvanna’s agreement, the U.S. 
meanwhile announced that it would 
continue to fly reconnaissance missions 
when necessary for Kong Le’s army, 
and would retaliate against any guns 
that fire at its planes. To that end, the 
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COMMUNIST POSITIONS AFTER LAOTIAN AIR FORCE RAID 
The neutralists have learned some lessons. 


aircraft carrier U.S.S. Constellation was 
cruising in the South China Sea off 
South Viet Nam, some 250 miles from 
the Plain of Jars. The question that re- 
mained in everyone’s mind was whether 
the U.S. would intervene with airpower 
only when provoked, or whether the jet 
strikes presaged a willingness to carry 
the air war in Laos further. 

Not that the U.S. particularly wants 
to be in Laos, any more than it wants 
to be in the rest of what used to be 
Indo-China. But the vacuum left by the 
French collapse a decade ago forced 
the U.S. to assume responsibility for 
the area. Laos is less important stra- 
tegically than its Vietnamese neighbor; 
the country could fall to the Commu- 
nists without necessarily making the 
situation in South Viet Nam = much 
worse, while the fall of South Viet 
Nam inevitably would also mean the 
fall of Laos. But if the U.S. could deny 
the implausible little kingdom to the 
Communists, it would have important 
effects in the area. It would not only 
demonstrate firmness against Chinese 
expansion, but it would also make some 
important points about neutralism, a 
concept so often and so loosely offered 
as a solution in Southeast Asia. 

The U.S. has moved a long way from 
the time when it automatically backed 
the rightists in Laos and elsewhere and 
assumed neutralism was immoral. But 
the neutralists have come a long way, 
too, and no one embodies this fact bet- 
ter than Kong Le. The gritty, grinning 
captain of paratroopers had fought for 
almost a decade in jungle and moun- 
tains, while fat cats in the cities grew 
fatter on U.S. and Communist aid; yet 
never had he known whom or what he 
was fighting or defending. “You have 
to give a man something to live for,” 
he said, “before you can ask him to 
die.” To the tough paratrooper, as to 
most Southeast Asians, the cold war 


was a puzzlement. Neutrality seemed 
the answer, and Kong Le gladly in- 
cluded the Pathet Lao within his amiable 
embrace. But, battle by battle and de- 
fection by defection, Kong Le and Laos 
learned that not even a neutral could 
stand safely beside the Pathet Lao. 

Lotus Land. Kong Le’s awakening 
to the realities was a painful process. 
Of all the people involved in the strug- 
gle between Communism and the West, 
none were more reluctant to enter it 
than the Laotians. Delighted inhabit- 
ants of a warm, green land, where all 
a man needed was “a small knife to 
peel bananas and a large one to kill 
pigs,” the Laotians had built their cul- 
ture on singing, silk weaving and sex. 
Scarcely a week goes by without the 
celebration of a boun—the Laotian fes- 
tival at which men play the khene, a 
many-barreled bamboo flute, while the 
lissome women dance the Jamvong, 
swinging their long, embroidered skirts 
while their delicate hands tell tales of 
love. The skirts are called sinks, but the 
deeds that follow the dance are not. 

The 2,000,000 Laotians earn a scant 
$90 a year on the average, but it scarce- 
ly bothers them. They have a taste 
for fried bricks of green river moss and 
charcoal-broiled toad stew, and the in- 
gredients for both are abundantly avail- 
able in Laos. A steep, river-rent land of 
limestone cliffs and rich alluvial plains, 
Laos can grow enough rice, bamboo, 
flowers and toads to keep its people 
happy forever. French attempts to im- 
pose European ways on Laos from 
1893 to 1954 failed for the most part— 
in fact, Frenchmen who served in Laos 
usually returned as dreamy-eyed, wistful 
victims of the malaise Laotien. 

At Vientiane’s Wattay Airport, where 
the Laotian air raids originate, the 
clocks that are supposed to tell the time 
in other world capitals are inevitably 
out of joint. A Westerner can buy a 
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week of perfumed Elysium for the price 
of a pair of gold-mounted tiger-claw 
cuff links ($20), drive his sports car 
right into the Hotel Constellation bar 
and play endless rounds of cameroon, a 
dice game nearly as complicated as Lao- 
tian politics. All these qualities of Laos 
—its fey charm, its naiveté, its innocent 
lechery, its refusal to see the world as an 
interlocking whole—are reflected in 
Kong Le himself. To a large extent they 
keep him from being a really major 
leader. But he may be closer to it than 
anyone else in Laos. 

Taste of Defeat. He was born 33 
years ago in the village of Phalane in 
southern Laos, the son of a Lao mother 
and a Kha father. Of all the country’s 
many ethnic groups, the Kha are so- 
cially the lowliest (the word Kha means 
slave). Kong Le himself came out even 
lower—physically. He stands just 5 ft. 
1 in. tall in his paratrooper’s beret, 
weighs 115 Ibs., and even in a nation of 
small people that is diminutive. “He has 
a runt complex.” says one American 
friend. Combined with his backwoods, 
ethnically inferior background, this pro- 
vided him with all the motivation, if 
not the genius, to become a Southeast 
Asian Napoleon. 

Though he studied briefly at the lycée 
in Savannakhet, he never graduated, 
joined the French army in 1952 to fight 
the losing battle against the Red Viet 
Minh. As a sergeant, he quickly learned 
the taste of defeat. After the French 











ippines for Ranger training. At Camp 
Vicente Lim in southern Luzon, he won 
honors in ambush and guerrilla opera- 
tions, gained bloody battle experience 
against the Communist Huks in the 
snake-haunted highlands back of Olon- 
gapo. At the same time, Kong Le kept 
wondering why he was fighting. 
Waiting for Neutralism. Back home, 
Captain Kong Le was promoted to 
command of the Ist Parachute Battal- 
ion of the Royal Army. But the promo- 
tion did little to ease his growing dislike 
of conditions in Laos. The 1954 Indo- 
China armistice had handed the Pathet 
Lao two sections of the country—Sam- 
nueua and Phongsaly—bordering Com- 
munist China and North Viet Nam. 
The International Control Commission, 
made up of Polish, Indian and Canadian 
delegations, was theoretically responsi- 
ble for keeping any faction from bring- 
ing in more troops and arms, but the 
Pathet Lao ignored the ban; Viet Minh 
cadres poured across the border to train 
Pathet Lao troops in guerrilla and con- 
ventional warfare. In 1957 the U.S. 
grew alarmed, began casting about for 
a rightist leader to counter the Commu- 
nists. It found him in General Phoumi 
Nosavan, a tubby but talented field 
commander whose cousin, the late 


Strongman Sarit Thanarat of Thailand, 
was a firm supporter of the U.S. 

Two years later, Phoumi led the first 
of five coups that have kept Laos in tur- 
moil ever since, In April 1960 Phoumi’s 


develop. But furious at what he consid- 
ered a betrayal by his protégé, Phoumi 
pulled his 60,000-man army down to 
southern Laos and set up his own revolu- 
tionary committee. Sporadic fighting 
between Phoumi’s army and the Pathet 
Lao broke out. The neutralists were 
drawn ever closer to the Pathet Lao. 

Is He Setthathirath? In Kong Le, the 
Communists thought they had an inval- 
uable tool. Politically unformed, the lit- 
tle captain was immensely popular with 
his troops and the Laotian people. In su- 
perstition-ridden Laos, Kong Le was be- 
lieved invulnerable to gunfire. The baci, 
or cotton strings, he wore tied around 
his wrists and a stone amulet he carried 
in a pouch at his waist kept his 32 souls 
(one for each major part of the body) 
from fleeing. The phi or demon who 
guarded him was undoubtedly among 
the underworld’s most powerful, for 
Kong Le had never been wounded. 

The myth of his invulnerability took 
on a new dimension during a festival in 
Vientiane, where an old woman fell into 
a trance on seeing Kong Le’s photo- 
graph. “Setthathirath is returned!” she 
screamed. Setthathirath is a legendary 
king of Laos who disappeared in the 
16th century while on a jungle expedi- 
tion. The Lao believe that when Vien- 
tiane is in great danger, this hero—like 
Britain’s King Arthur—will return to 
save them. To this day many Laotians 
believe Kong Le is Setthathirath, And 
although Kong Le embarrassedly shrugs 
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“There is not much choice except to fight.” 


withdrawal, he transferred to the Royal 
Laotian Army as a paratroop lieutenant 
only to taste more of it. Kong Le’s was 
a battalion of troubleshooters. When- 
ever the Pathet Lao got particularly 
obnoxious, he and his men were sent 
out from Vientiane over jungle villages 
to float down silently and kill. Often 
they dropped without supplies, fought 
their way back on a bullet a day, grati- 
fying their taste for toads and bamboo 
shoots along the route. Kong Le per- 
fected an instinct for infantry leader- 
ship. He made the right moves, and U.S. 
military men credited him with a fine 
field officer's instinct for combat. In 
1957, the army sent him to the Phil- 
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slate of candidates won handily in a 
rigged election, but the Pathet Lao were 
back in business as guerrillas, and the 
prospect of another long, bloody civil 
war faced the country. Then, in August 
1960, Kong Le acted. 

Under cover of darkness, his 300 
paratroopers moved in from Camp Chi- 
naimo outside Vientiane, picked up 
some 2,700 like-minded soldiers from 
other units and in less than two hours 
held all the key points in the city. Kong 
Le deposed the right-wing government, 
although Phoumi had been his mentor 
in the army. Installing Prince Souvanna 
Phouma as Premier, Kong Le sat back 
hopefully and waited for neutralism to 


the matter off himself, he is not so 
sure either. 

Kong Le’s magical properties failed 
him late in 1960 when Phoumi's right- 
ists—led by a rising young colonel 
named Kouprasith Abhay—defeated 
the neutralists in the Battle of Vientiane 
and forced Kong Le and his men north 
to the Plain of Jars. There, Kong Le’s 
alliance with the Pathet Lao was ce- 
mented, and when the neutralist-led 
troika headed by Souvanna was estab- 
lished at another Geneva conference in 
July 1962, Kong Le was still firmly al- 
lied with the Communists. 

Then came the betrayals. The Pathet 
Lao began wooing Kong Le’s men, 
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KONG LE EXERCISING 


mounting quick, vicious infantry ac- 
tions against his positions on the Plain 
of Jars in hopes of grabbing territory. 
When a Pathet Lao gunman shot down 
Kong Le’s top deputy, the idealistic 
neutralist was well on his way to be- 
coming a fervent anti-Communist. The 
Reds pulled out of the coalition govern- 
ment when a left-leaning minister was 
assassinated by a neutralist soldier. 

Roses & Red Ants. Unfortunately, 
Premier Souvanna did not share Kong 
Le’s new-found anti-Red sentiments, re- 
fused repeated requests to counterat- 
tack against the Pathet Lao. During the 
days of alliance with the Pathet Lao, 
Kong Le’s men had been equipped with 
Russian tanks and guns. Now he was 
out of ammunition, and with U.S. mili- 
tary aid cut off under the terms of the 
latest Geneva agreement, he had to rely 
for supplies on jealous Rightist Phoumi, 
Deputy Premier in the coalition govern- 
ment. Kong Le got precious few sup- 
plies. His men, unpaid in nearly two 
years, still remained loyal, and thanks 
to his legendary status among the Lao, 
new volunteers appeared daily to fight 
at the side of Setthathirath. 

As a result, his is a young army, its 
so'diers averaging about 19. “Young 
boys like that,” says Kong Le, “they 
come to me, and they want to join the 
fight against the Communists. But first 
I have to tell them that we do not have 
enough equipment or uniforms or mon- 
ey for them. Then, when there is a spot, 
they must be handed a rifle and sent 
right into combat.” Still they come to 
join up, largely because Kong Le has 
chai di—the “gentle heart,” a quality 
that makes for intense loyalty on the 
part of his men, but also leaves him a 
prey to politicians who want to use him. 

Casual Kong Le sleeps and eats with 
his men in the field, never returns sa- 
lutes (he just waves back). He raises 
roses and keeps pets. Two white ham- 
sters had the run of his old, tin-roofed 
headquarters on the Plain of Jars. Many 
Laotians keep giant red and black ants 
in jam jars, feed them with bread, then 
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DURING VISIT IN CZECHOSLOVAKIA (1962) 
Betrayal was a great teacher. 


suffocate them in alcohol to create a 
supposedly aphrodisiac tonic. But Kong 
Le is so fond of his ants that he never 
has been known to drink them. 

Phing Sad Lao. He probably needs 
no aphrodisiacs. Married four times, his 
latest wife, a slim, pretty Chinese girl 
whom he met three years ago at the 
market in Xiengkhouang, occasionally 
sheds her sarong, leaves her sons in 
Vientiane and follows him on cam- 
paigns dressed in skin-tight field pants, 
diminutive leather combat boots and a 
U.S. Navy foul-weather jacket. 

When the tides of war turn against 
him, Kong Le develops a psychosomatic 
sinus headache, takes to munching pills, 
and mournfully wishes aloud that he 
were in London or Paris “or anywhere 
that has pretty girls.” But when things 
are going well, and he is sitting outside 
his shack at sundown with a deer roast- 
ing over the fire and his men dancing 
the Jamvong or playing the flute, he 
would not give up soldiering. His 
thoughts turn always to his troops. “My 
boys, they are trained only by being in 
wars,” Kong Le explains sadly. “We 
have no money or no time to train them 
properly. They join my army and must 
begin to fight then. What a difference 
it would make if my boys could be 
trained in Thailand by Americans so 
that they could know how to fight be- 
fore they are really fighting.” 

Kong Le still considers himself a neu- 
tralist, says he is fighting merely to see 
his country left alone by all sides. His 
simple hope is to reunite faction-torn 
Laos, and thus to remove the sadness 
from the opening bars of the national 
anthem, Phing Sad Lao: 

Our Lao race had once known in 

Asia a great renown, 

The Lao then were united and loved 

each other .. 

Price for Prisoners. One of Kong Le's 
big difficulties is the help the Pathet Lao 
gets from the Viet Minh, who have an 
almost legendary reputation in Laos. 
Neutralist and rightist battalions have 
been known to flee the field at the mere 
hint of Viet Minh troops in the vicinity. 
The Pathet Lao take advantage of this 
by broadcasting orders in Vietnamese 
over their radios. Kong Le, himself an 
inveterate radio listener, believes fully 
half the 75,000 Pathet Lao forces that 
oppose him are Vietnamese. Actually, 
there are between 8,000 to 10,000 Viet 
Minh fighting with the Laotian Reds, 
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WITH WIFE AT HEADQUARTERS 


mostly in training and administrative 
posts. Though the Laotian government 
has offered a reward, consisting of an 
expense-paid weekend in Bangkok, to 
any soldier who can produce a Viet 
Minh prisoner, none has shown up. 

Thanks to intimidation and a skillful 
infiltration, the Pathet Lao control fully 
two-thirds of Laos, though no more 
than one Lao in ten is a Communist. 
The Reds succeed by chipping away at 
the authority of village headmen, by 
threatening murder and killing the cat- 
Ue of villagers who do not contribute 
aid and comfort. Though loose-lipped 
Laotians are notoriously bad conspira- 
tors, Pathet Lao agents have turned 
many back-country hamlets into what 
the French-speaking officials call pourri, 
or rotten, villages. Most Laotians have 
no use for the Pathet Lao, which they 
call “the party of slaves,” find their 
incessant Marxist preachments boring, 
and countryfolk warn strangers away 
from villages pourris with typical Laotian 
indirection: “Don't go there: the mos- 
quitoes are biting very hard.” 

On the Road. Last week Kong Le’s 
ragtag army was surrounded by Red 
mosquitoes. His position astride the 
Ngun River—deep and swift in the 
rainy season—dominated the high 
ground west of the Plain of Jars. His 
force was bolstered by thousands of 
bitterly anti-Communist Meo tribesmen 
armed with knives, spears and home- 
made flintlocks, who had fled their hilly 
homes in the north when the Pathet 
Lao began slaughtering them. Anchored 
on both flanks by steep, jungle-grown 
mountains, Kong Le’s 30-mile-long de- 
fense line presents the Pathet Lao with 
a strong front. He is sending scores of 
infantrymen up the slopes of Phou 
Koutt, a strategically located peak near 
the edge of the Plain. If he could secure 
the knob, which has changed hands 
three times in the past week, he hopes 
he could then mount an offensive into 
the Plain itself. But he will do well if 
he merely stalls further Red advances, 

With his well-worn howitzers and 
half a dozen Russian-built tanks left 
over from the good old days, Kong Le 
controls crucial Route 7, thus keeping 
two Pathet Lao armies from joining 
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forces. If the Communist troops oppos- 
ing Kong Le were to break through 
and join up behind him at the juncture 
of Routes 7 and 13, the Pathet Lao 
would have a clear, unopposed path to 
Vientiane. That would mean the end 
of the war in Laos. 

What Will It Take? Tenuously sup- 
plied by low-flying C-46 transports, 
Kong Le holds on. Last week he looked 
longingly at the spot on his crinkled 
battle map that indicated the primary 
Pathet Lao supply point: Muong Sen, 
just over the border in Communist 
North Viet Nam, on Route 7. “The 
supply dumps there would make fine 
targets for bombs,” he said wistfully, 
protesting, like so many other com- 
manders in the age of limited war, 
against constricting “ground rules.” 
Since the U.S. is obviously not yet will- 
ing to hit North Vietnamese targets, 
Kong Le hopes at least for U.S. air 
strikes to cut Route 7 behind the Pathet 
Lao. “If the bridges on Route 7 were 
cut for even a little while,” he says, 
“the Pathet Lao could not hold their 
positions. That road provides every- 
thing they need—food, ammo, men, 
even the Viet Minh.” 

Chances are that the tough, ingenious 
Pathet Lao would find ways to fight on 
anyway. But the questions remain: Can 
the U.S. afford to intervene further in 
the little Laotian war? On the other 
hand, having gone this far, can it afford 
not to intervene? By committing itself 
to a sustained air offensive on Kong Le’s 
side, the U.S. would at best be backing 
a long shot. Even if the disruption of 
the Pathet Lao supply lines permitted 
Kong Le to regain the Plain, it would 
only buy time and return the whole 
Laotian equation to where it was be- 
fore—admittedly with the significant 
difference that the U.S. would have 
demonstrated its readiness to take a 
firm stand. 

But there is a growing feeling in 
Washington that the only way to ease 
the chaos in Laos must come as part 
of an area-wide, rather than a country- 
by-country, solution. This would inevi- 
tably test American willingness to carry 
the war to North Viet Nam. Just in 
case that becomes necessary, five U.S. 
Navy cargo ships steamed toward Thai- 
land last week loaded with tanks, trucks, 
armored personnel carriers and ammu- 
nition. The troops to use them could 
always be airlifted in. 

As Kong Le mused about the long- 
range prospects in his thatch-roofed 
headquarters at Vang Vieng, guns 
boomed hollowly beyond the blue vol- 
canic peaks around him. What will it 
take to win his war? “More soldiers,” 
he said, “more money to pay them with, 
specially that, more artillery, more ri- 
fles and machine guns and mortars, 
more land mines—everything, should 
the U.S. be willing to provide that 
again.” He shrugged. “I suppose that 
depends on what the U.S. wants to do 
in Southeast Asia. And only the U.S. 
can answer that question.” 
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SOUTH VIET NAM 


Unexpected Guts 

While nightfall across much of South 
Viet Nam brought the fear of Red at- 
tack, the capital of Saigon used to sleep 
undisturbed. But the Viet Cong guer- 
rillas have moved ever closer, and skir- 
mishes occur regularly near the city’s 
outskirts. Last week Saigon was literally 
jolted awake by the closest major clash 
ye‘—only twelve miles away. 

Sreaking a six-week lull in the war, 
a 600-man Viet Cong battalion stormed 
the district capital of Duchoa (pop. 
7,000) west of Saigon before dawn, 
ran into determined resistance by the 
outnumbered, 140-man garrison. Viet- 
namese Rangers barricaded inside a day 
nursery stopped one Viet Cong compa- 
ny at the edge of town. When the guer- 
rillas opened fire on two U.S.-made 
105-mm. howitzers defending the local 


niques the British used to win the 
twelve-year Malayan anti-Communist 
struggle, Westmoreland insisted cau- 
tiously that the job in Viet Nam could 
be done with “spirit, patience, and tech- 
niques seldom before experienced.” 
Then he sat down behind Harkins’ desk 
and got to work. 


MALAYSIA 
Same Old Sukarno 


A summit conference used to mean 
a meeting of the world’s top leaders.* 
Nowadays, just about any get-together 
between heads of government is billed a 
summit, whether it joins Tito and Nas- 
ser or Liberia's Tubman and the Upper 
Volta’s Yameogo. Last week still an- 
other less than towering summit brought 
together in Tokyo Indonesia's President 
Sukarno, Malaysia’s Premier Tunku Ab- 
dul Rahman and Philippine President 





VIET CONG ATTACKERS SLAIN IN BATTLE OF DUCHOA 
Closer to the capital, shorter fuses. 


military headquarters, the platoon of 
Vietnamese artillerymen shortened their 
fuses to 2 sec., slammed shells into the 
breaches, and blasted away pointblank 
at anything that moved—firing an awe- 
some 322 rounds in an hour. The bar- 
rage turned back the enemy, who lett 
13 dead vy. the government's 15 killed. 
Said a surprised American adviser who 
arrived shortly afterward: “Somebody 
threw something into the balance that 
the Viet Cong had not expected—guts.” 

It was the sort of thing that had not 
happened often enough during the last 
24 years, when General Paul D. Har- 
kins had the difficult and troublesome 
post of U.S. military commander in 
Viet Nam. Last week Harkins, 60, left 
for home and retirement. His succes- 
sor: Lieut. General William Childs 
Westmoreland, 50, West Point gradu- 
ate (36) and combat veteran of World 
War II and Korea. Back from a trip to 
Malaya, where he hopefully studied tech- 


Diosdado Macapagal. Agenda: “the 
Malaysian problem,” which happens to 
be entirely of Sukarno’s making. 
Since last summer Sukarno had been 
waging a “crush Malaysia” guerrilla 
campaign, branding the new Federation 
a neocolonialist plot. Three times he 
promised to call a halt, but in fact kept 
pushing the bloody little jungle war. 
When Malaysia’s Abdul Rahman re- 
fused to talk as long as fighting con- 
tinued, Sukarno once again promised to 
withdraw his guerrillas and to have the 
operation supervised by neutral Thai 
observers. Finally last week a group of 
32 ragged Indonesians marched out of 
northern Borneo through a Thai-super- 
vised border checkpoint. Shouted the 
departing Indonesian warriors: “Long 


Like many another verbal ducat, the term 
was coined by Sir Winston Churchill, who in 
1953 called for a “summit of nations” to 
settle East-West differences. 
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Next picture, Harry gets on and Louise pushes... 
Do some situations demand the Polaroid 

Color Pack Camera—or does 

the camera create the situations? 

It’s probably a toss-up. Somehow funny 

things seem funnier when you see the pictures 

in a minute. And when you look back later, 

you realize the camera was all part of the fun. 


So out it comes again... 
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helps industry in its fight to clear the air 


The world’s tallest smokestack, 800 feet high, will soon rise 

at the Tennessee Valley Authority’s new Bull Run steam plant. A stack 
that big could discharge hundreds of tons of fly ash each day. But 

it won’t. American-Standard is building one of the world’s 

largest electrostatic precipitators to clean the smoke before 

it leaves the stack. It is many tons lighter, physically smaller and 
considerably less expensive than other precipitators that 
met the specifications. Another example of how 
American-Standard engineering and design are solving 
problems in many different fields. 


Amenican-Standard 
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live Thailand, long live Malaya, long 
live Sukarno,” 

Rahman accepted this withdrawal as 
a token, even though several hundred 
more guerrillas remained behind in 
northern Borneo, and the Tokyo talks 
got under way—but not for long. Ma- 
Ccapagal proposed a four-nation Afro- 
Asian conciliation commission to me- 
diate the dispute. Fine, said Sukarno 
playfully. How about Red China as one 
of the mediating powers? He did not 
insist on that condition, and Rahman 
was ready to accept mediation, provid- 
ed the Indonesian guerrillas were called 
off. This Sukarno refused, In the end, 
the three leaders could only agree to 
turn over Macapagal’s proposal to their 
subordinates. After the summit’s failure, 
Sukarno hastened home, explaining: 
“We cunt keep the wives waiting.” In 
Indonesia the recruiting of guerrillas 
continued. 


SOUTH KOREA 


Academic Exit 

There are various ways of dealing 
with politicians who have become em- 
buarrassing to their countries. Bao Dai, 
former Emperor of Viet Nam, was ex- 
iled to his Riviera villa. Korea’s old 
Syngman Rhee was dispatched to tend 
a garden in Honolulu. Russia’s Georgy 
Malenkov was placed in charge of a 
power plant in Kazakhstan. Now a far 
more original idea has appeared in South 
Korea. Kim Chong Pil, Seoul's widely 
hated behind-the-scenes strongman, is 
being sent to Harvard. 

Kim, 38, who was head of the ruling 
Democratic-Republican Party as well as 
boss of South Korea’s CIA, hastened his 
own downfall when in a government re- 





KIM & WIFE DEPARTING SEOUL 
When the Kissinger had to start. 
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shuffle last month he continued to get 
his supporters into key jobs. This open 
power grab made him the principal tar- 
get of violent student rioting, which end- 
ed only after President Chung Hee Park 
proclaimed martial law and fired Kim, 
his nephew by marriage. Park repeated 
the familiar promises to ferret out cor- 
ruption, banned the use of government 
limousines to take the families of offi- 
cials on outings and their children to 
school, and ordered a stop to all non- 
essential building. The government also 
launched a “help-your-neighbor” charity 
drive to raise money for the poor. But 
none of this silenced the clamor of the 
opposition for Kim’s expulsion from 
Korea. 

At this point, U.S. Ambassador Sam- 
uel Berger (University of Wisconsin °33) 
produced a convenient face-saving de- 
vice in the form of an invitation for 
Kim to attend a seven-week Harvard 
seminar on politics and economics con- 
ducted by Professor Henry (Nuclear 
Weapons and Foreign Policy) Kissinger. 
Promptly, Kim and his pretty wife were 
escorted aboard a jetliner that took them 
to Japan on the first lap of their jour- 
ney to the Charles River. 


JAPAN 
The Good-Luck City 


The 346,000 inhabitants of the sea- 
port of Niigata, 160 miles north of To- 
kyo, have long regarded themselves as 
fortunate. In earthquake-prone Japan, 
Niigata had never been hit by a temblor. 
During World War Il, Niigata suffered 
only minor U.S. air raids. On the August 
day in 1945 when the atom bomb was 
first dropped on Japan, Niigata was the 
alternate target in case of bad weather. 
But the skies that day had been clear 
over Hiroshima. Small wonder, Niigata 
was known as the “Good-Luck City.” 

At 1:02 p.m. one day last week, Nii- 
gata’s luck changed. Said one survivor: 
“The ground rose up as though a giant 
had awakened underground and was 
trying to get out into the sunlight.” The 
shock of the earthquake tumbled a 
brand-new bridge into the Shinano Riv- 
er. For a few moments the river ran 
backward, broke through embankments 
and flooded half the city. A four-story 
apartment house slowly fell over on its 
back, carrying with it a terrified house- 
wife who had been hanging laundry on 
the roof. When the rolling stopped, she 
stepped to the ground, unhurt, as were 
the other residents of the house. 

At the airport, Photographer Fukuo 
Yuminamochi, 27, was about to take 
off in a private Cessna. “We were warm- 
ing up at the end of the runway,” he 
recalls. “Suddenly, there was a rumbling 
noise over the sound of the engine, and 
the plane began jumping around as if 
it were fighting turbulence in the sky. 
| watched the terminal building crack 
open at the sides and sag to earth.” 
Dozens of oil tanks on the city’s out- 
skirts burst into flame, sending up col- 
umns of choking black smoke 20,000 





TILTED NIIGATA BUILDING AFTER QUAKE 
When the giant awakened. 


ft. high. The tanks burned for 96 hours, 
despite efforts by U.S. planes to smoth- 
er the flames with foam bombs. A tidal 
wave hurled fishing boats far inland. A 
nearby island rose 9 ft. in a series of 
jolts, as if a giant were using a lever. 
Tunnels caved in; a train was buried 
beneath the collapse of an overpass. 

Officials put the damage at over a 
billion dollars and estimate they will 
be rebuilding the city for the next two 
years, Yet Niigata had not exhausted all 
its luck, Only 27 people died and 403 
were injured—a miraculously low figure 
for an earthquake that measured 7.7 
on the Richter scale, only slightly less 
than Japan’s worst, the 7.9 temblor of 
1923 that killed 142,807. 


THE CONGO 


Is Anyone in Control? 

A heartening sight to the Congo's 
government soldiers these days is that 
model T of an airplane, the T-28 train- 
er. Rigged with rockets and 50-cal. ma- 
chine guns, half a dozen of the U.S.- 
donated aircraft have proved to be le- 
thal weapons against the ragged rebels 
who are undermining the shaky regime 
of Premier Cyrille Adoula on the eve 
of the U.N.’s departure June 30. 

What caused some embarrassment in 
Washington last week was not the 
planes but their pilots. For it was finally 
common knowledge that the men in the 
cockpits have been U.S. citizens (the 
same type of plane is being used by the 
Laotian government against the Pathet 


Lao, is also occasionally flown by 
Americans). At the controls of one 
T-28 operating in the Ruzizi Valley 


near the Congo's eastern frontier re- 
cently was a lanky, 30-year-old ex-Ma- 
rine pilot named Ed Dearborn from 
Gardena, Calif. His partner, also flying 
four flights a day to strafe the rebels 
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was another American, Don Coney. 
They are civilians, technically listed as 
hired hands of the harassed Leopold- 
ville government. 

Anarchy in Albertville. At first de- 
nying that American pilots were direct- 
ly involved in the Congo fighting, the 
State Department then claimed it had 
been misled. U.S. mercenaries had in- 
deed been flying missions, a spokesman 
admitted. But he hastily added that 
Americans would not be used again. 
This seemed accurate enough, for 
Dearborn and Coney last week headed 
back to Leopoldville to help train re- 
placements—a dozen anti-Castro Cu- 
ban volunteers, most of them survivors 
of the Bay of Pigs fiasco, who have 
gone to the Congo to provide some 
kind of air support for Adoula’s falter- 
ing army. Within a week, they will head 
east toward the fighting zones. 

They will get there none too soon, 


JONATHAN RANDAL 





GENERAL MOBUTU 
Advancing back to chaos. 


for revolt flared in yet another impor- 
tant town in the Congo’s anarchic east. 
It was in Albertville, capital of North 
Katanga, where only a month ago the 
government managed to regain control 
from dissident rebels. Now once again, 
the streets of Albertville were alive with 
armed insurgents; scores of whites gath- 
ered at the tiny airport in hopes of 
evacuation, while others took refuge on 
two steamers anchored offshore in Lake 
Tanganyika. Where was  Adoula’s 
army? Also seeking safety, by all ac- 
counts, When last seen, elements of the 
local garrison were heading swiftly for 
the bush. 

Save Your General! This had also 
been the frustrating pattern farther 
north, in the Kivu region, where for 
weeks, shouting, spear-waving rebels 
had threatened Bukavu, the biggest 
town (pop. 33,500) of the eastern Con- 
go. Government troops clearly had the 
weapons and the manpower to deal 
harshly with the marauders; yet each 
time the army units tried to push down 
the Ruzizi Valley toward the terrorist 
headquarters at Uvira, they scattered 
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in fright at the first sight of a rebel 
band. It took the T-28s—and the pres- 
ence of Army Commander General Jo- 
seph Mobutu himself—to rally any kind 
of organized campaign. 

Flying in from Leopoldville, the 
plucky Mobutu collected as many sol- 
diers as he could find and strode down 
a highway in defiance of snipers’ bul- 
lets to win control of a village 25 miles 
south of Bukavu. “Advance! Advance! 
If only to save your general!” exhorted 
an officer. Ahead, Dearborn and Coney 
were making strafing passes in their 
T-28s to keep the rebels scattered. It 
worked reasonably well, but when Mo- 
butu and the T-28s headed back for 
Leopoldville, the army’s drive stopped, 
and the rebels were free to begin their 
marauding again. 

As in North Katanga and other Con- 
golese trouble spots, the Kivu rebellion 
is manned largely by local youths who 
nurse vague grudges against the gov- 
ernment. But in Kivu at least—and 
perhaps elsewhere—powerful support 
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comes from neighboring Burundi, 
where Communist Chinese diplomats 
are in close touch with Congolese ref- 
ugee leaders who call themselves the 
“Committee of National Liberation for 
Eastern Congo.” From Bujumbura, Bu- 
rundi’s capital, Liberation Committee 
“President” Emile Soumaliot and his 
“commissars” travel over the border 
to the rebels’ Uvira headquarters at 
will, carrying supplies, money and or- 
ders to their field commanders. 
Whistle's Blast. It is not at all clear 
how much real control the leaders have 
over their ragged followers, as TIME 
Correspondent Jon Randal and other 
newsmen discovered in a visit to rebel 
territory. They were accompanied by 
two commissars, one of them being 
State Commissar for Information, Se- 
curity and Press Martin Kassongo. 
The visitors were hardly across the 
frontier when their Volkswagen was 
surrounded by some 50 highly nervous 
rebel troops carrying pangas, clubs and 
spears, their uniforms ranging from Eu- 
ropean suit coats to shorts and grass 
skirts. From their midst emerged a 
goateed man known only as “Major,” 
clad in green fatigue pants and a splen- 
did monkey-skin bush hat. Commissars 
or no commissars, the major was not 


going to let the newsmen continue into 
the rebel area, angrily denounced 
Americans because the T-28 planes 
had attacked only that morning. Of- 
fered a pacifying cigarette, the major 
drew himself up with great dignity 
and replied, “No, thank you, I am 
a Protestant.” 

There were more anti-American 
speeches, and the warriors began clos- 
ing in. “Vox populi, vox dei,” aa- 
nounced one of their officers cryptically. 
The major kept muttering, “Be coa- 
fident. We are diplomats,” but Com- 
missar Kassongo was terrified, Before 
heading back to Burundi, he shouted: 
“I am being threatened by the masses, 
Give me protection!” It was a cry that 
will be heard elsewhere in the Congo 
during the weeks ahead. 

If Kivu and North Katanga were the 
Congo's only trouble spots, matters 
might be kept reasonably under control, 
But they are not. Back in the west, 
Kwilu province is still harassed by 
Pierre Mulele’s Red-backed rebellion; 
in Stanleyville and Maniema province, 
the government holds control by a hair, 
and could be upset at any time. The 
two battalions that General Mobutu 
has committed in Kivu are the last re- 
maining government troops available 
for emergency duty. If the flame of 
revolt erupts anywhere else, it will sim- 
ply have to burn itself out—or else 
spread across the whole country. 


ALGERIA 


Back from Development 

French troopships steamed out of 
Algiers’ harbor last week, and the Tri- 
color on the Admiralty Building was 
replaced by the green-and-white ban- 
ner of Algeria. In a nationwide broad- 
cast, President Ahmed ben Bella cried, 
“This important event reaffirms our na- 
tional sovereignty and consolidates our 
independence!” 

The departure, 134 years after the 
first French soldiers landed, was the last 
step of France's retreat from Algeria 
—well, almost the last. Some French 
troops still remain at the big Mers-el- 
Kebir naval base and at Saharan bases, 
but Ben Bella promised his countrymen 
that a “solution will be found.” 

Unanswered by Ben Bella was how 
Algeria will fare without the French. 
The stores in Algiers look prosperous 
and there are still so many cars that 
parking is difficult. But business is bad, 
and getting worse. Early this month one 
big department store chain closed its 
outlets in Algiers and four other citics. 
A staggering two-thirds of the work 
force is either unemployed or under- 
employed, fully half of Algeria’s $525 
million budget comes from foreign aid. 
Most of the food distributed is the 
gift of the U.S., while the government- 
regulated press fumes about U.S. im- 
perialism, not to mention segregation. 

On all sides there are appeals for 
greater efforts in building socialism. 
There has been a 30% decline in the 
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Avis 1s No.1 
in Poughkeepsie. 
And already we’ve had 
a few complaints. 





Not long ago, our man in Poughkeepsie, 
N.Y., phoned us.“*We’re top dog,” he said. 

He sounded cocky. 

Since then, we’ve watched Jack Newman 

The light that failed. closely. 

He’s already let through one dud signal light. Maybe 
he’ll graduate to empty gas tanks. 





But success hasn’t done him much harm—yet. 

His service is still snappy and the Fords he rents are as 
new as they come. (Like Avis people who are only No.2, 
he doesn’t run his cars past 20,000 miles.) 

A few more complaints from you Poughkeepsie people, 
though, and we may have to put in someone a little less 
complacent. 

So watch it, Jack. 
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output of nationalized industries since 
1962 and a drastic fall in production 
on the farms seized from French owners 
when they fled the country. Because of 
mismanagement, storage vats are filled 
with millions of gallons of wine from 
last year’s harvest, and there is no 
room to store this year’s crop. Anti- 
government bands roam the mountains 
of Kabylia, and last month a clumsy 
attempt was made on Ben Bella’s life. 
So far, Ben Bella has maintained con- 
trol through his ingenuity in sowing dis- 
cord among his foes and by frightening 
the masses with the prospect of civil 
war if he is overthrown. The situation 
is summed up by a wry Western joke 
heard in the cafés: “Algeria is a devel- 
oped country that is moving toward 
underdevelopment.” 


COMMUNISTS 


Traveling Act 

Nikita Khrushchey never worries 
about the dangers of “overexposure.” 
While Western statesmen make quick 
flying visits abroad, Nikita stays for 
weeks and weeks. Last week, as he 
arrived in Copenhagen for an 18-day 
journey through Scandinavia, it was 
quickly clear that his once effective act 
as the heavily charming, frank and 
shrewd Russian cornball has grown 
stale. It was his 52nd foreign voyage 
since he took power a decade ago, and 
the style was still the same, but the wel- 
coming crowds were scanty and almost 
silent. 

As Nikita made his way down the 
gangplank of the blue and w hite Soviet 
ship Bashkiria that had brought him, 
Wife Nina and 40 others across the 
Baltic, he glimpsed the handsome wile 
of Premier Jens Otto Krag, who used 
to be one of Denmark's best-known 
actresses. Pushing toward her, Khru- 
shchev cried, “I've brought some bread 
for you, my girl,” recalling the fondness 
for Ukrainian bread she had expressed 
during the Krags’ trip to Moscow last 
February. 

Within a matter of hours he had laid 
a wreath on a Danish war memo- 
rial, bussed a classroomful of kinder- 
garten mites (who squealed “We want 
Khrushy!”), urged total disarmament 
to anyone who would listen, heavy- 
handedly told Danish shipyard workers 
how to strike against their employ- 
ers, and promised to tear up his party 
card if Russia does not solve its food- 
growing problems by 1970 or so. At 
a school, Khrushchev jovially declined 
a cigar offered him by a woman teacher 
(“I am not old enough to smoke”), but 
accepted‘a glass of vermouth. That was 
about the strongest thing Khrushchev 
drank all week, and he wanted to make 
it quite clear that he was still on the 
wagon—and perhaps that is why he 
seemed so dull. 

Touring a farm on the island of Fyn, 
a rich beef and pork area, Khrushchev 
irritated his hosts slightly by saying, “I 
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KHRUSHCHEV CONTEMPLATING DANISH WORLD WAR II MEMORIAL 
A better show off the wagon. 


saw your wonderful farms today, but 
I saw nothing that I would care to take 
home with me. You have such small 
farms. Our farms are big.” When the 
swarms of photographers crowded too 
close around him, Khrushchev got furi- 
ous: “These barbarians would scare the 
devil, let alone the cows,” he said. “Let 
the bull at them!” 

In the confusion, Soviet Foreign Min- 
ister Andrei Gromyko stepped in a pile 
of cow dung, and the alarmed cows 
trotted off to a distant corner of the 
pasture. Finally one Red Danish stood 
still long enough to be patted on the 
nose by the Russian leader. “That cow 
doesn’t seem frightened of Commu- 
nism,” chuckled the owner of the farm. 
“Of course not,” snapped Khrushchev. 
“All cows know Communism is their 
friend.” 

Cows may know it, but what about 
people? 


GREAT BRITAIN 
The Future of Half the World 


With elections due in the fall, both 
major parties in Britain were beginning 
to nip at one another's heels, There 
was not all that much to argue about. 
Labor M.P. James Callaghan, econom- 
ics spokesman in the shadow cabinet, 
rose in the Commons to express shock 
at the hardly startling discovery that 
several large corporations were fun- 
neling money into Conservative Party 
coffers. For their part, the Tories were 
trying to force Labor to discuss details 
of its plans for nationalization, which 
Harold Wilson’s men have been de- 
liberately vague about; in the end, Dep- 
uty Leader George Brown repeated an 
earlier pledge to bring steel, truck trans- 
port and much urban land under govern- 
ment ownership or control. 

On defense policy, Wilson scathingly 
attacked the government's “pathetic 


idea” that the decision “to hire Polaris 
missiles from the U.S.” has any serious 
influence on the course of events. But 
there was accord between Conserva- 
tives and Labor on at least one tissue, 
At one with Labor on China policy, 
Prime Minister Douglas-Home  de- 
clared: “Far better that China should 
be in the United Nations, that there 
should be increased contact between 
the West and China, and that China 
should be gradually weaned away, as 
we have weaned the Russians away, 
from this policy of including force in 
Communist doctrine.” 

It might be done through increased 
trade, added Sir Alec, “I have per- 
sisted in my view, put rather crudely 
perhaps, that a fat Communist is to be 
preferred to a thin Communist.” 

The view with variations had its ad- 
herents across the Atlantic. In a com- 
mencement address at St. John’s Uni- 
versity in Jamaica, L.L, former U.S. 
Ambassador to Italy Clare Boothe Luce 
warned that Red China, now “isolated 
militarily and economically by both 
U.S.S.R. and U.S. policy,” might turn 
desperately aggressive. In Southeast 
Asia, said she, “we must hold firm even 
if it becomes necessary to wield a nu- 
clear stick over the head of Mao Tse- 
tung.” But, added Speaker Luce, there 
are other ways to stop Chinese expan- 
sionism. “For example, what argument 
can be made for our present policy of 
trading with the Russians or selling 
them wheat that cannot also be made 
for trading with Red China, and feed- 
ing her far hungrier and far more des- 
perate people? Long before the young 
men in this audience are old, China 
will account for half the population of 
the whole world, We must soon find 
ways of living at peace with half the 
human race, or your generation will 
know nothing but endless war in the 
Orient.” 
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Imagine my wife telling me to go out and have a Lark 


As a beginning cigar smoker | had the best reason in the world to have myself 
a Lark. The Corina Lark makes it easy to start smoking cigars. The Lark's 
flavorful enough so you're never teased into inhaling. Yet it's mild . . . mild 
enough for even a first-time cigar smoker to enjoy. This kind of mildness is 
what new smokers search for and expert cigar smokers have found—in Corina 
Larks. That's why they're the largest selling 15¢ cigar most everywhere. Switch- 
ing to cigars was a good idea. Switching up to Corina was an even better one. 
Go out and have a Lark. Your wife will probably approve, too. 
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This is steel, rolling toward a customer at 2300 feet a minute. You cannot 
rely on human calculations for quality control at a time like this. So we've 
automated our hot strip mill to control itself. These mill “stands” are 
a mere eighteen feet apart. But between them lies a world of 
lightning fast calculation by electronic brain. Precise control @ 
like this helps us deliver better steels. Faster. More efficiently. 


MCLOUTH STEEL CORPORATION—DETROIT, TRENTON AND GIBRALTAR, MICHIGAN McLOUTH 
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THE HEMISPHERE 


COLOMBIA 
The Backlands Violence 
Is Almost Ended 


The orders read like the work of a 
bored general trving to inject a little life 
into a standard peacetime troop ma- 
neuver: the Colombian army and air 
force were to invade, conquer and hold 
the “Independent Republic of Marque- 
talia,” a 1,400-sq.-mi. enemy enclave 
deep in the Andean highlands 170 miles 
southwest of Bogota. But this war is 
real, and so is Marquetalia. Colom- 
bians know it as the stronghold of 
Pedro Antonio Marin, 34, alias “Tiro 
Fijo” (Sure Shot), last of the country’s 
bigtime bandit chieftains. 

Communist Country. By wiping out 
Tiro Fijo, Colombia would just about 
end the savage backlands violence that 
began in 1948 as a feud between the 
country’s Liberals and Conservatives. 
But catching Sure Shot is no sure thing. 
Reared in poverty and squalor, he drift- 
ed into a Communist guerrilla band in 
the early 1950s. By 1960 he had his 
own gang, and moved his family and 
followers onto a 10,000-acre hacienda 
near the foot of snow-topped Mount 
Huila—after killing the hacienda’s own- 
er. From his new home Tiro Fijo began 
taking over all neighboring haciendas, 
establishing Communist cells through- 
out the area, indoctrinating peasants, 
levying a monthly head tax and col- 
lecting up to 30% of farmers’ profits. 
His bandit gang numbered some 250 
men; to the area’s 6,000 population, 
he was the only law. 

Busy with outbreaks of banditry else- 
where, the federal government let the 
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FLAG RAISING AT MARQUETALIA 
Closing the pincers. 
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remote coffee-growing land slip away 
by default. Marquetalia paid no taxes, 
and death awaited any police or mili- 
tary force rash enough to cross its 
borders. Last December Tiro Fijo and 
his men ambushed an army patrol, kill- 
ing six soldiers. All told, the army cred- 
its him with 200 murders. 

Two-Stage Assault. The army started 
planning Tiro Fijo’s downfall months 
ago. Combat units were divided into 
small, tightly organized teams, given 
extensive training in anti-guerrilla war- 
fare. To backstop the military cam- 
paign, new roads, schools and other 
civic-action projects were planned to 
draw the peasants closer to the govern- 
ment. The offensive began four weeks 
ago as units of five battalions—totaling 
3,500 men—poured into Marquetalia. 

Flitting through the thickly wooded 
mountainsides, Tiro Fijo’s men fought 
half a dozen bitter skirmishes. But in 
the deadly game of hide-and-seek, the 
guerrilla-wise soldiers came out on 
top, pressed steadily on toward Tiro 
Fijo’s hacienda headquarters. Early one 
morning last week, a fleet of helicopters 
airlifted 170 crack troops into position 
surrounding the hacienda. The des- 
perate Communists opened fire from 
underbrush and foxholes. In the three- 
hour fight, they wounded only one sol- 
dier; finally Tiro Fijo put the hacienda 
to torch and retreated into the moun- 
tains. That night his men ambushed an 
army patrol, killing two soldiers; four 
nights later they killed four more. 

But “Operation Marquetalia” was 
virtually complete. The yellow-blue- 
and-red Colombian flag now flew over 
the area for the first time in its history. 
Tiro Fijo himself was holed up with 
50 to 80 men in a narrow canyon six 
miles from his old base, and at week's 
end two army pincer columns were 
closing in for the kill. 


BRAZIL 
Pffft! 


Rio de Janeiro’s parking problem is 
about as acute as New York’s might 
be if everybody drove to work. Since 
there are no parking lots, garages or 
meters, and since Rio traffic cops have 
always regarded parked cars with com- 
passion, Rio motorists park anywhere. 
They double park and triple park; they 
park on sidewalks, in crosswalks, at 
intersections, on center islands. Every 
place but on top of another car. Now 
Brazil's revolutionaries are taking the 
matter in hand—the stern hand of Air 
Force Colonel Américo Fontenele, 43, 
Rio’s new traffic director. 

With the righteous indignation of a 
Renault-owner boxed in between two 
Buicks, Fontenele commenced by hir- 
ing a fleet of trucks to tow off all illegal- 
ly parked cars. When police garages 
were full, offending cars were simply 





stashed away on isolated streets, No 
records were kept of what went where. 
If the car was in a police pound, the 
owner paid maybe a $4 fine; if it wasn’t 
—shrug. One army captain wailed that 
it took him three days of searching to 
find his Volkswagen; other owners 
found that vandals had followed the 
tow trucks, stripped their cars bare. 
Colonel Fontenele was only warming 
up. When he learned that parking vio- 
laters were escaping before the tow 
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RIO COPS AT WORK ON THE VALVES 
Deflating the town. 


trucks arrived, he sent his men through 
downtown Rio to descend on the front 
tires of illegally parked cars, unscrew 
the valves—and pffft! “Vandalism,” 
cried Rio papers in shocked unison, 
quoting eminent jurists’ opinions that 
“Operation Pffft!” was illegal. “This 
campaign will continue until motorists 
begin to cooperate with the authori- 
ties,” answered Fontenele. 

Pffft went .the tires of the Ghana 
Ambassador, three federal Congress- 
men, one state assemblyman, and a 
plainclothes detective shadowing a sus- 
pect. One squad of cops was discovered 
gleefully flattening the tires of 35 legally 
parked cars, until someone pointed out 
the error. When police moved in on six 
illegally parked official cars they almost 
came to blows with some marines on 
guard; a squad of battle-dressed tommy 
gunners was eventually called up to 
protect the wheels’ wheels. 

Fontenele remains airily unperturbed. 
Traffic is moving right along these days, 
and the colonel is now prohibiting park- 
ing on almost every main street. “The 
public is on my side,” says the colonel, 
“except those, of course, who have had 
their tires flattened.” 
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GOVERNOR LUYT 
One stop short of anarchy. 


BRITISH GUIANA 
A New Boss 


At last the British had no choice but 
to take control of their race-torn little 
South American colony. After five 
months of continued violence between 
295,000 East Indians, led by Marxist 
Premier Cheddi Jagan, and 190,000 
Jagan-hating Negroes, Britain’s Gover- 
nor Sir Richard Luyt announced that 
he was assuming emergency power in 
British Guiana to prevent further 
bloodshed. He also ordered the arrest 
and detention of 35 leading trouble- 
makers—all but two of them members 
of Jagan’s People’s Progressive Party. 
Temporarily at least, Cheddi Jagan and 
his Communism-spouting wife Janet 
were out of business. 

In the most recent clashes between 
the races, 15 have been killed and scores 
injured, The worst horror was played 
out in the Georgetown capital when 
terrorists fire-bombed the home of a 
mulatto anti-Jagan civil servant, killing 
him and seven of his children. On radio 
next day, Governor Luyt (pronounced 
late) reported that Jagan and his min- 
isters had refused to impose curfews, 
refused to permit military searches for 
terrorists, and had not muzzled race- 
baiting radio broadcasts. Said the Gov- 
ernor: The security force of 1,200 Brit- 
ish troops, 600 “volunteer” troops and 
1,600 local police “will be firm. They 
will also be fair. The position now is 
that the Governor and not the min- 
isters will handle the emergency.” 

Some of Jagan’s opponents welcomed 
Luyt’s action as “the only one that can 
prevent the country from falling into a 
final stage of anarchy.” Predictably, Ja- 
gan cried imperialism and condemned 
it as “a dark mark on Britain’s all-dirty 
record us a colonial power.” His fol- 
lowers warned that he might call for 
countrywide civil disobedience. If he 
does, Jagan himself is almost certain to 
Jand in jail. 
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VENEZUELA 
Subversion Si, Study No 


Latin America’s troublesome students 
go out on strike at the pop of a fire- 
cracker: against the government, for 
Cuba, to oust professors, or anything 
else that catches their fancy. Last week, 
on the eve of final exams, the 18,725 
students at Caracas’ Central University 
were on strike for a brand-new reason: 
the right to flunk forever and still re- 
main in school. 

Students of Venezuela’s state-sup- 
ported universities won flunking privi- 
leges in the euphoric period following 
the 1958 ouster of Dictator Marcos 
Pérez Jiménez. The government guar- 
anteed admission without an entrance 
exam to any high school graduate, and 
wiped out all penalties for failure ex- 
cept a nominal fee for repeating a 
course. The result was chaos. While ac- 
ademic standards tumbled, the univer- 
sity became a base for communists and 
subversives. They were rarely seen in 
class, and their ages ran well into the 
30s. All during turbulent 1963, Castro- 
ite F.A.L.N. terrorists took refuge on 
the campus—which is off limits to po- 
lice. Recently, Castroite students beat 
up two policemen found on campus; 
and two others were forced to kneel 
and beg for their lives. 

The cult of university autonomy is so 
strong in Latin America that the Vene- 
zuelan government is reluctant to put 
the campus under ordinary law. But it 
is trying to do something about students 
obviously uninterested in learning. Last 
month the University Council began a 
crackdown, adopting a “repeater’s rule,” 
which expels any engineering student 
failing two subjects twice or one subject 
three times. Rector Jesus Maria Bianco 
thinks that the reform, modest though 
it seems, is long overdue. And he in- 
tends to make it stick. 


HAITI 
“What Is Called Democracy” 


The scraps of paper came in pink, 
red, green, blue and yellow. But they 
all said the same thing: “Citizen Dr. 
Francois Duvalier, President of the Re- 
public, will exercise for life his high 
functions according to Article 92 of the 
present constitution. Does this conform 
to your wishes? And do you ratify it?” 
At the bottom, in big black letters, was 
the word oul. 

In Haiti last week Duvalier was hold- 
ing a “popular referendum” before he 
assumed office for life. It was only 
proper, said “Papa Doc,” because “we 
have what is called a democracy.” But 
in the dank, dark Caribbean nation, 
where almost 90% of the 4,500,000 
population could not read the ballot, 
even Lou Harris could have predicted 
the outcome. Eight hours before the 
polls closed, the litthe doctor-turned- 
dictator appeared on the balcony of the 
presidential palace and graciously con- 
ceded victory. “Duvalier has won the 





battle,” he told the obedient crowd. 
“He is already elected. I accept no one 
else in front of myself.” 

There is still a smattering of oppo- 
sition to Duvalier in Haiti. Once in a 
while someone scratches “Caca Doc” 
(a Creole obscenity) instead of Papa 
Doc on the wall, and in a Port-au- 
Prince bar last week a sodden upper- 
class mulatto suddenly raised his voice: 
“How long must we stand here and 
suffer and be killed?” But most Haitians 
have resigned themselves to a numbing 
life under Duvalier. The dictator's 
5,000-man Tonton Macoute roams the 
country ferreting out Opposition and 
collecting “donations” from terrified 
businessmen. Even Duvalier’s own 
henchmen live in mortal fear. Using 
Haili’s pervasive voodoo mysticism, Du- 
valier has set himself up as the pseudo 
religion’s top practitioner, and fearsome 
tales that he performs ghoulish rites on 
severed vital organs of his enemies flut- 
ter like bats through Port-au-Prince. 

The U.S. has tried everything short 
of intervention to bring about a change 
in Haiti. It has cut off all aid, pulled 
out its ambassador, even sent a Navy 
task force to sterm around outside the 
three-mile limit for a few weeks. But 
Duvalier remained unmoved, and in the 
meantime Haiti's economy went from 
bad to worse. On paper, per capita in- 
come is $70 a year, lowest in the hem- 
isphere; the real figure may be as low 
as $15. Now, to alleviate at least a lit- 
tle of the misery, the dollars are flowing 
again: $2,360,000 in’ Inter-American 
Development Bank funds for a drink- 
ing-water project, frequent liberiy visits 
by U.S. Navy vessels. Ambassador Ben- 
son E. L. Timmons III, 48, mindful 
that a dozen embassy officials have been 
declared personae non gratae in the 
past 64 years, is restricting his activities 
merely to “what is proper.” 
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CHRYSLER'S ALL-NEW ECONOMY CAR 


Compare the 5-year/50,000-mile warranty* on Simca 1000’s vital 
engine and drive train parts with these other import warranties: 
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The mighty New York Yankees, 
those bankers of baseball, were giving 
away 20,000 free tickets—and to New 
York taxi drivers at that. With each 
pair of ducats went a letter from Gener- 
al Manager Ralph Houk, 44, telling how 
the Yanks (“a great New York institu- 
tion”) wanted to “do something for an- 
other great New York institution.” The 
Yanks could use some friends: the Na- 
tional League's happy-go-sloppy Mets 


were outdrawing them at home 3 to 2. 


Mirza Asadullah Khan Ghalib and 
Mir Taqui Mir are not exactly U.S. 
household words. But Minute Rice is, 
and it is the wish of its inventor, Afghan 
Immigrant Ataullah K. Ozai-Durrani, 
that the two little-known 19th century 
Persian poets roll trippingly off Ameri- 
can tongues. Ozai-Durrani’s will, pro- 
bated six weeks after his death at 66 
in Denver, leaves more than half of his 
$1,000,000 estate to Harvard “or some 
such nonprofit institution” to translate 
the poets’ works into English and under- 
write biographies. Ozai-Durrani’s law- 
yers are being besieged by half a dozen 
nonprofiteers anxious to investigate, but 
Harvard is ahead by a Yard. 

Descending from a Pan American 
thrift flight in Honolulu, Lynda Bird 
Johnson, 20, was nearly strangled by a 
nest of welcoming leis. “I can’t see,” 
she said plaintively. They kept coming. 
“I can’t stand another one.” So it went, 
for the eight days of her Hawaiian visit, 
through speech giving, sightseeing and 
skindiving: an embarrassment of riches, 
from feathered gourds to a monkey- 
pod tray, and an even more embarrass- 
ing swarm of aloha photographers. She 
banned one from a luau for snapping 
her in a bathing suit, wailed at others, 
“I can’t stand up, I'm sinking,” when 
they asked her to pose in spike heels 
on a soggy lawn. She even tried to 





LYNDA BIRD JOHNSON 
Sinking in spike heels. 
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elude them when a gift Indian sari was 
wound about her dress. “It’s like taking 
pictures of me in a_ bathtub,” she 
chirped. “Yall wait till I have it on.” 

Her late husband, New York Senator 
and Governor Herbert H. Lehman, was 
a Williams man, class of 1899, and 
so Edith Altschul Lehman, 75, gave the 
college $1,250,000 in his memory— 
largest personal gift in the school’s 171- 
year history. 

Perhaps there were a few more cas- 
seroles than necessary, and please, ev- 
erybody, not another silver tray. But 
duplication in sterling is the sort of 
challenge any June bride adores coping 
with, and it looks like Peggy Goldwater, 
20, Barry's younger daughter, will be 
back to the store in ‘64. When Peggy 





PEGGY GOLDWATER 
Duplicating in sterling. 


marries Richard Arlen Holt, 26, a jun- 
ior executive with California’s Wilshire 
Oil Co., in Phoenix’s Trinity Episcopal 
Cathedral this week, the Senator will be 
on hand to give her away, though many 
of her father’s political friends, she says, 
“will be too busy to attend.” 

“If you prick me, do I not bleed?” 
asked Shakespearean Richard Burton, 
38, paraphrasing Shylock. Burton does, 
frighteningly, for as he explained in 
Manhattan last week, he has suffered 
all his life from a mild form of “bleed- 
er’s disease,” or hemophilia. Recently 
recruited by the National Hemophilia 
Foundation, he announced the forma- 
tion of a Richard Burton Hemophilia 
Fund, with Wife Liz as chairman, to 
aid research on the disease. 

Mary Caroline d’Erlanger, 24, daugh- 
ter of BOAC’s late chief, Sir Gerard 
d’Erlanger, prefers the nickname Min- 
nie. Her fiancé, Winston Spencer 
Churchill, 23, on the other hand, stren- 
uously resists Winnie, and as anyone 
who has tangled with his grandfather 
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D'ERLANGER & CHURCHILL® 
Resisting strenuously. 


can testify, Churchills are stubborn. 
Randolph’s Oxford-educated son has 
other family traits: 1) a fondness for 
travel and journalism that last year sent 
him on a four-month tour of 40 African 
and Middle Eastern countries, will re- 
sult in a book, First Journey, due in the 
U.S. in January; 2) freckles; and 3) a 
hankering eventually to go into politics 
(“That is what all Churchills do”). 
Meanwhile, Minnie and Winston are 
busy choosing a London church and 
July day for the wedding. 

Don't let nobody say Tennessee don't 
stand by its own. When Memphis radio 
station WHBQ announced a contest for 
most popular rock-'n’-roll singer, and 
some misguided teen-agers sent in a 
passel of votes for them furrin Beatles, 
the five-man city commission tabled its 
budget debate and unanimously adopted 
a resolution “calling on all citizens of 
Memphis and elsewhere to support El- 
vis Presley in this contest.” Explained 
Mayor William B. Ingram Jr., “More 
than any other person, Elvis has car- 
ried abroad with him a fine reputation 
for Memphis. I hope some day we find 
an appropriate means of recognizing 
him, such as naming the new city col- 
osseum for him.” 

Viking princes have claimed the sea 
as their domain since the days of Leif 
Ericson, and Norway’s debonair Crown 
Prince Harald, 27, has salty blue in his 
veins. A deep-water sailor from the age 
of eight and Norway's kingpin skipper 
for the past decade, Harald was named 
by the Royal Yacht Club to represent his 
country in the 5.5-meter yacht class at 
the 1964 Olympics. Sailing the Fram 1/1, 
designed by U.S. Master Draftsman Bill 
Luders, Harald is rated a good bet for a 
medal of some sort, but it had better be 
gold if he is to maintain status in court 
circles. Both his father, King Olaf, and 
his good friend, Greece’s King Con- 
stantine, hold gold medals for sailing 
won at the Olympics of 1928 and 1960. 





* At the Mt. Kisco, N.Y., home of his mother, 
now Mrs. Leland Hayward. 
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Today you can call Japan as 


Telephone service to Japan is better than 
ever, now that the new underseas cable is 
complete. This is the newest link in the tele- 
phone network that carries your calls to 177 


countries or areas of the world. 


The new cable connects the U.S. mainland 
with Japan by way of Hawaii, Midway, Wake, 
and Guam. Bell System’s modern cable ship, 
C.S. Long Lines, laid the section of the cable 
from Hawaii to Japan. 


New station-to-station rate. The cost for 
telephoning from the U.S. mainland to Japan 


‘EY ty means “hello” in Japanese 
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clearly as you call across town 


is lower than ever. Just $9 ($6.75 on Sunday) 
plus tax, for the first three minutes, station 
to station, subject to government approval 

Whenever you want to be in touch with 
anyone, the world over, telephone. It’s quick, 
convenient, and personal. And it’s the next 
best thing to being there. 


Facts about the new transpacific cable 
Length: 7,700 nautical miles. 
Cost: About $110 million, shared with 
Hawaiian Telephone Company, KDD Company 
of Japan and RCA Communications, Inc. 
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This is the Open World of LO-F glass 








L:O-:F Parallel-O-Grey® plate glass in the new headquarters of the Michigan Consolidated 
Gas Company, Detroit. Architect: Minoru Yamasaki. 


Inspiring view for a company with vision. When you're working in a room 
that seems to stretch from Detroit to Canada, how can you help but think a little bigger. 


(Maybe we should patent the “Open World of L:O-F Glass” as an executive horizon extender.) 





You’ll find Open World design everywhere today — from buildings like this new 
fo; headquarters for Michigan Consolidated Gas Company to New York’s Lincoln 
IGLASS| Center. Enjoy it. Glass makes it possible. L-O°F makes it practical. L-O-F glass 


distributors make it available everywhere. Libbey-Owens-Ford rotevo, on10 
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THE SUPREME COURT 
Extending the Fifth 


“The American system of criminal 
prosecution,” wrote Justice William 
Brennan, “is accusatorial, not inquisi- 
torial, and the Fifth Amendment is its 
essential mainstay.” With those words, 
Brennan last week announced the Su- 
preme Court's decision to reverse the 
contempt conviction of a small-time 
Connecticut 52-year-old gambler named 
William Malloy and extend the protec- 
tion of the Fifth Amendment's privilege 
against self-incrimination to witnesses 
and defendants, whatever their status, 
in all state courts. 

When a Hartford County crime com- 
mission three years ago tried to ques- 
tion Malloy about his employer and 
finances at the time of his 1959 arrest, 
Malloy invoked the privilege and re- 
fused to answer any questions. He was 
tossed into prison for contempt after a 
Connecticut court, relying on more than 
50 years of the Supreme Court’s own 
rulings, declared that the federal Fifth 
does not apply in state courts. Malloy 
had been assured by Connecticut au- 
thorities that because of the state’s one- 
year statute of limitations for misde- 
meanors, he was not exposing himself 
to further state prosecution, but the 
Supreme Court ruled that if he had 
been compelled to testify, he might have 
furnished “a link in a chain of evidence 
sufficient to connect him with a more 
recent crime for which he might still 
be prosecuted.” The court's turnabout 
served notice on the states that from 
now on they will be required to honor 
the stricter federal protection against 
self-incrimination. 

The court also overturned the New 
Jersey contempt conviction of two 
longshoremen who had invoked the 
privilege despite state pledges of im- 
munity against prosecution. The long- 
shoremen had argued that they feared 
federal authorities would use their state- 
immunized testimony to build a federal 
case against them. Putting an end to 
that peril, too, the court held “that 
the constitutional privilege against self- 
incrimination protects a state witness 
against incrimination under federal as 
well as state law and a federal witness 
against incrimination under state as well 
as federal law.” 


PUBLIC SAFETY 
The Right of Self-Defense 


A frightened St. Petersburg resident 
called the police for advice on how to 
handle a prowler. “If you catch this 
guy at your front door,” said the officer, 
“it's O.K. to shoot him, but make sure 
he falls inside.” Reason: in Florida it is 
legal to shoot an intruder in one’s house, 
but not in one’s yard. In few other cities 
can citizens expect such straightforward 
advice from their police. Yet with 
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crimes of violence increasing, more and 
more Americans are concerned about 
how to protect themselves and still stay 
within the law. 

Duty to Run. It isn’t easy. U.S. laws 
governing self-protection derive from 
the ancient English common law that 
held that a medieval Briton was obliged 
to retreat until his back was literally to a 
wall or a ditch before he was justified in 
fighting off an assailant. This so-called 
“retreat law” has been substantially 
modified in American courts, which 
have generally ruled that though a per- 
son must attempt to avoid trouble, he 
is not legally bound to flee if such action 
would increase his peril. Only Texas law 








keeper, Frank Felicetti, recently shot 
and killed an intruder who, he said, 
had robbed and beaten him twice be- 
fore. Felicetti was arrested for violating 
the city’s Sullivan Law, which forbids 
owning unlicensed concealable weapons. 
He faces a maximum penalty of seven 
years in prison and a $1,000 fine. 
Aiding others under attack is fraught 
with more legal perils than protecting 
one’s self. Most Americans find it out- 
rageous that New Yorkers fail to aid 
fellow citizens who are being mauled by 
thugs on streets and subways, Yet no 
matter how cowardly New Yorkers may 
be, the fact is that under the law anyone 
who intervenes in an attack exposes 
himself to the possibility of severe pen- 
alties, If a good Samaritan repels an at- 
tacker too aggressively, or inadvertently 
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FELICETTI (RIGHT) & WELL-WISHERS 
The third time was fatal. 


ignores retreat altogether and permits 
an attacked person to stand and fight it 
out under any circumstances. 

In any state, once the fighting has 
begun, the law becomes a matter of 
interpretation. An attacked person is 
legally permitted to exert only as much 
force as is necessary to repel the aggres- 
sor. But what is reasonable? In Wash- 
ington last month, as Frances Clark, a 
comely 24-year-old, sat in a Chinese 
restaurant, a man named Zebedee Lee, 
42, walked over and, by his own ad- 
mission, “patted her on the buttocks.” 
Grabbing a knife. Miss Clark stabbed 
him in the stomach, putting him in the 
hospital. Though Lee’s act was techni- 
cally an assault, the district attorney felt 
that the girl used more than reasonable 
force to repel it. As a result, Miss Clark, 
not Lee, was charged with assault. 

Self-protection becomes even more 
complicated in cities that require li- 
censes for firearms. Yet never have New 
Yorkers, for example, needed protec- 
tion so desperately. Only last week a 
63-year-old lawyer, Leonard Simpson, 
was shot to death in the self-service 
elevator of his West Side apartment 
house. An 84-year-old New York shop- 


jumps in on the wrong side, he may 
wind up under arrest for assault. 

Do-It-Yourself Protection. In an at- 
tempt to obey the law and also stay 
alive, many people are turning to weap- 
ons that are guaranteed to repel attack 
yet not inflict lasting injury. Most popu- 
lar are cylindrical Penguns, which shoot 
a jet of tear gas and are legal in most > 
States (with the notable exceptions of 
California, New York and _ Iilinois). 
Where tear gas is barred, pocket-size 
aerosol sprays that discharge a tempo- 
rarily eye-stinging chemical are usually 
allowed. Fittingly, girls who work nights 
in the Wonderful World of Chemistry 
at the World’s Fair all pack such pro- 
tection. Another gimmick: a walking 
stick that conceals a cattle prod deliver- 
ing 4,000 volts. 

Reassuring as such weaponry may be 
to a worried public’s peace of mind, 
most police officials are increasingly 
nervous that the trend toward do-it- 
yourself protection may lead trigger- 
happy matrons to mass mayhem. The 
best advice, claims a top Baltimore cop, 
is still: “learn to run.” The question is, 
can nervous citizens run fast enough— 
or far enough? 
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GOLF 


After the Avalanche 

“It's like jumping off the top of a 
building,” Ken Venturi said recently, 
surveying the shreds of his tattered 
career. “There are no steps on the 
way down,” 

Once he was the hottest player in 
golf. Arnie Palmer was just a promising 
young pro when Venturi, a 24-year-old 
amateur, shot a final-round 80 and lost 
the 1956 Masters by a single stroke. 
Jack Nicklaus was a chubby-cheeked 
Ohio State freshman when Ken was 
winning four tournaments in 1958 and 
hearing himself hailed as “the new Ben 
Hogan.” In his first four years as a pro, 
Venturi won $141,276. Critics raved 
about the silky smoothness of his swing. 
“Ken stands up to the ball,” said one, 
“as if he, the club, the ball and the 
golf course were all part of a beautiful 
piece of sculpture.” 

Bizarre Ailments. It is always im- 
possible to single out the snowflake 
that starts an avalanche. Maybe, for 
Venturi, it was the last day of the 1960 
Masters, when he was half-carried away 
from the 18th hole, measured for a 
green winner's blazer, and plunked 
down in front of a TV set—to watch 
Palmer birdie the last two holes and 
win. Things certainly went from bad to 
worse after that. He was plagued by a 
series of bizarre physical ailments: a 
pinched nerve that paralyzed half his 
chest, a stubborn virus infection, a hand 
injury, an automobile accident. In the 
next four years Venturi won only one 
minor tournament, and his official earn- 
ings last year amounted to exactly 
$3,848.33. There was a brief flurry of 
interest when he finished third in the 
Thunderbird Classic in early June. But 
last week, when it came time for the 
U.S. Open at the Congressional Coun- 
try Club in Washington, D.C., nobody 
gave Venturi a chance. 

The Congressional is the longest and 
toughest course any Open has ever been 
played on—7,053 yds., with greens so 
irregular that one golfer accused Archi- 
tect Robert Trent Jones of burying dino- 
saurs under the undulating turf. The 9th 
hole is all of 599 yds. long, and its 
green is separated from the fairway by 
a deep, grass-choked ravine. “That,” 
said one pro, “is where elephants go to 
die.” In short, the Congressional is a 
brutal course, even for Palmer, Nick- 
laus, or Tony Lema, who had just won 
two tournaments in a row. But when 
Palmer fired the only sub-par round of 
the first day, a two-under 68, one sports- 
writer boldly announced that “Arnold 
Palmer has 198 holes to go on the 
Grand Slam of golf.” 

Plodding Along. Palmer did not do 
badly the next day, either; a one-under- 
par 69, But that was only good for sec- 
ond place, a stroke off the pace set by 
a curly-haired Californian named Tom- 
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my Jacobs, 29. Only twice all afternoon 
did Jacobs stray from the fairway; only 
twice did he fail to reach a green in 
par figures: and he did not miss a single 
putt under 12 ft. Jacobs’ six-under- 
par 64 tied for the lowest score ever re- 
corded in a U.S. Open. In all the ex- 
citement, who was going to notice Ken 
Venturi, plodding along in fourth place, 
six strokes behind? 
Nine holes later, 


everybody was. 


Washington weather is never much to 
brag about, but for the 36-hole final 
round, it was atrocious. The tempera- 
ture reached 97, and the humidity could 





VENTURI AFTER SINKING A BIG PUTT 
In the Open, one master. 


drown a man. Nicklaus shot a 77, Palm- 
er and Lema blew to 75s. But Venturi, 
in some astonishing way, suddenly be- 
came that sculpture again. 

On the first hole, his 10-ft. try for 
a birdie hung tantalizingly on the lip 
of the cup for a full minute—and then 
dropped in. “When that happened, | 
said to myself, “Well, well! If that’s the 
way things are going, I might as well 
make the most of it.” Venturi birdied 
the 4th, Sth, 8th, and 9th holes, turned 
the front nine in 30 strokes—and found 
himself deadlocked with Jacobs for the 
lead. But on the 17th he missed an 18- 
in. putt for a par; on the 18th, he messed 
up his drive and had to settle for anoth- 
er bogey. Then he almost collapsed 
from heat exhaustion, Leading by two 
strokes, Tommy Jacobs ate a plate of 
beef stroganoff. Doctors packed Ven- 
turi off to bed. 


Cap in Hand. That's it, the experts 
figured. Venturi came out for the final 
18, splay-footed and staggering. Yet by 
some weird magic his swing held to- 
gether. Relentlessly he stuck the pars 
on the board. Trying for another of his 
wonderful rallies. Arnie Palmer sank all 
the way to fifth place. Tommy Jacobs 
needed five strokes to negotiate the par- 
three, 195-vd. 2nd hole. 

Finally it was the 18th hole, and there 
was Ken Venturi, cap in hand, tottering 
up the middle of the fairway with a 
four-stroke lead and a big smile, soak- 
ing up the applause. His ball was in the 
sand trap 110 ft. from the pin. Casually 
he knocked it onto the green: coolly he 
ran in the 15-ft. putt—for a 72-hole 
total of 278, second lowest winning 
score in U.S. Open history. Then he sat 
down behind a tree and sighed: “You 
know, I was going to give up this game 
eight months ago?” 


CREW 
Two Make Ready 
But One to Go 


Most top college crews have a calm, 
tree-edged river or lake to paddle 
around in, a well-appointed boathouse 
to change in, and money from old grads 
for new equipment. Not so the University 
of California at Berkeley. One of Coach 
Jim Lemmon’s shells has been around 
for 29 years and the building his eights 
call home was built in 1925, His prac- 
tice course? It would probably be easier 
to row through Times Square. 

Freighters, pleasure boats, barges and 
tugs wash up wakes like walls in San 
Francisco Bay’s East Oakland estuary, 
but they are getting used to watching 
out for the thin-skinned craft with the 
straining oarsmen. Since California first 
dipped an oar in 1907, it has won the 
Intercollegiate Rowing Association Re- 
gatta eight times. Golden Bear crews 
have won three Olympic gold medals in 
three tries, and established themselves 
as the power in the West. 

None of which holds any water with 
Easterners. They simply think U.S. row- 
ing never left its East Coast cradle. 
So when California traveled East for 
last week’s 62nd annual I.R.A, regat- 
ta, undefeated in six West Coast races 
this year, the competing coaches got 
together and voted twice-defeated Cor- 
nell the crew to beat. California 
thought that was a fine idea. And on 
New York State’s Lake Onondaga, they 
did it with ease. 

Using the tulip-shaped oars popular- 
ized by Germany's 1960 Olympic-win- 
ning Ratzeburg crew, the high-stroking 
Californians soon jumped into a boat- 
length lead. From then on, they uncon- 
cernedly looked back at their pursuers 
for the length of the Olympic-size 
2,000-meter course. At the finish, the 
coxswain took the stroke up to 40 for 
kicks, and California slid across in 6 min. 
31 see. Adding insult to injury, another 
Western crew, the University of Wash- 
ington, was second, nearly two lengths 
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back, and exhausted Cornell was a sore- 
ly beaten third. 

That kind of shellacking would seem 
to make the West odds-on favorites to 
win the Olympic trials in New York 
next month. But the East still had one 
champion left to send against the West- 
ern windmill—undefeated Harvard, 
which didn’t race in the I.R.A. Instead, 
Coach Harry Parker's Crimson was 
down at New London, Conn., keeping 
a 112-year-old engagement with Yale. 
The four-mile distance is the longest 
in U.S. college-rowing, and since both 
crews had been at 2,000 meters all 
year, it could have been up for grabs. 
But Harvard had it all the way. Ticking 
along at 30} strokes per minute, the 
precise Cantabs slowly built up their lead 
until at the finish they were almost five 
lengths ahead. Now that makes them 
the crew for California to beat. 


AUTO RACING 


How to Win in Belgium 
By Not Really Coasting 


Scotland’s Jimmy Clark, 28, is every- 
thing a world champion auto racer 
ought to be: bright, cool, daring, ear- 
nest, fearless—and lucky as a field full 
of four-leaf clovers. Last week he won 
the 280-mile Belgian Grand Prix to 
make it two out of three races so far 
this year. And he didn’t even realize 
what he was doing. 

In practice, Jimmy’s 1964 Lotus de- 


CALIFORNIA LEADING WASHINGTON AT THE FINISH 
Out of the West, a big winner. 


veloped mechanical trouble, and he had 
to trade it in on a 1963 model that was 
geared too low for the ultrafast Spa- 
Franchorchamps course. So there he 
was, a few laps from the end, touring 
unhappily around in fourth place. Out 
front in a Brabham-Climax, the U.S.’s 
Dan Gurney was burning up the track, 
leading Britain’s Graham Hill and New 
Zealand’s Bruce McLaren by 40 sec., 
and Clark by 90 sec. Play safe? Not 
Gurney. 

Where Was Anybody? Gurney had 
not won a Grand Prix race in two years, 
and this was going to be a victory worth 
savoring. On the 28th lap, he blasted 
around the 8#-mile course at 137.6 
m.p.h.—breaking the old track record 
by more than 2 m.p.h. Then the Brab- 
ham’s engine began to miss. Gurney 
screeched into the pits. “Gas!” he yelled 
—and imagine his surprise. There was 
no gas: fuel-company mathematicians 
had concluded that nobody would need 
to refuel. Frantically, Gurney wheeled 
his sputtering Brabham back onto the 
track. On the last lap, he ran com- 
pletely out of gas. 

Tall, mustachioed, and very British, 
Graham Hill would have cut a dashing 
figure at the winner's stand. But the 
fuel pump of his B.R.M. quit just 100 
yds. past the spot where Gurney sat 
nursing his grief. In the grandstand, the 
fans began to get restless. Where was 
Gurney? Where was Hill? Where was 
anybody? At last, Bruce McLaren's 
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CLARK ON THE CORNER 
At the track, the man with everything. 
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Cooper cleared the crest of the last hill 
and started down the final straight. But 
McLaren was only coasting: his gener- 
ator belt had parted and his engine was 
dead. Then came a sound that made 
McLaren swivel in his seat—a staccato 
roar, rapidly increasing in volume. Here 
was Clark, buzzing merrily along, ig- 
norant of the drama up ahead. Down 
the straightaway rolled Bruce McLaren, 
at a desperate 30 m.p.h. Down the 
straightaway flashed Jimmy Clark, at 
a casual 130 m.p.h. McLaren’ was 
pounding his knees in helpless frustra- 
tion as Clark zipped past, just 300 yds. 
from the finish. 

"Who, Me?" In the confusion, the 
flagman was waving the checkered flag 
at everybody. Clark apparently hadn't 
noticed McLaren, hadn't seen Hill 
stopped by the wayside. So he kept on 
going—anxious to find out what had 
happened to Gurney. Photographers 
commandeered a car and rushed after 
him. “Jimmy,” they shouted. “You're 
wanted at the victor’s stand!” “Who, 
me?” asked Clark. “What for?’ 


SCOREBOARD 
Who Won 


> Australia’s Roy Emerson, 27: the 
London Grass Court tennis tournament, 
last big tune-up for Wimbledon, with 
a skin-of-the-teeth victory over Tomas 
Lejus, 22, first Russian ever to reach 
the finals of a major tennis tournament. 
Unseeded and unheralded, Lejus beat 
Mexico's Rafael Osuna in the semifinals, 
played Emerson almost even for 90 
min. before losing. 12-10, 6-4. 

> The University of Minnesota: base- 
ball’s college world series, for the third 
time, beating the University of Mis- 
souri 5-1 in the final game, on the four- 
hit pitching of Joe Pollock and the 
headlong base-running of Second Base- 
man Dewey Markus, who then signed a 
contract with the Chicago Cubs. 

> Northern Dancer: Canada’s Queen's 
Plate 1}-mile classic, in a strong come- 
back after losing the U.S. Triple Crown 
in the 14-mile Belmont Stakes; in To- 
ronto, E. P. Taylor’s bay colt went off 
a |-to-9 favorite at the shorter distance, 
breezed home 73 lengths in front, thus 
adding another $49,075 purse to bring 
his two-year earnings to $580,647. 
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TITLEIST 


overwhelming 
favorite 
of players 
in the 


US OPEN 


STRAIGHT YEARS 


IN 1964 





53 played TITLEIST 
22 played nearest competitor 


This record is no accident. 
PLAY THE BALL THE 
BEST PLAYERS CHOOSE 
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NO ONE IS PAID 
TO PLAY TITLEIST! 
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COLUMNISTS 


| Remember Arma 

Hollywood Columnist Louella Par- 
sons reported last week that M-G-M 
has ticketed good-looking Jim Garner 
to play the male lead “in Arma Geddon, 
the new Leon Uris property.” 


REPORTING 
What Publication Does 


This being a presidential year and all, 
hardly anyone expected Henry Cabot 
Lodge, U.S. Ambassador to South Viet 
Nam, to stay in Saigon indefinitely. But 
no one had any idea precisely when he 
would come home. No one, that is, 
except Max Frankel, the New York 
Times's diplomatic reporter in Wash- 
ington. Ambassador Lodge, reported 
Frankel last week, “has asked to be re- 
lieved of his post within 30 days. Mr. 
Lodge told President Johnson that the 
resignation was prompted by reasons of 
health, which he did not specify.” 

Even as Frankel’s story appeared, 
people began assailing its verisimilitude. 
White House Press Secretary George E. 
Reedy swore that the President “has 
received no such communication.” In 
Saigon, Ambassador Lodge swam ten 
laps at the Cercle Sportif pool before 


| facing inquisitive newsmen. “I'm sup- 


posed to be sick, am I?” he grinned 
and, with that, disavowed the story of 
his resignation. “There's no truth in it 
at all.” 

As it turned out, Frankel himself had 
not really considered his own story hot 
news. He wrote it several days before 
its appearance, slugged it “hold for 
Monday release,” and then went pic- 
nicking all day Sunday with friends. 

Where did that leave things? “It’s 
conceivable that the information that 
came to me was wrong,” Frankel said. 
“But, as so often happens, the publica- 
tion of a story of this sort could alter 
the facts.” 


LIBEL 
The General y. the Cub 


It was his first big story, and As- 
sociated Press Cub Reporter Van Savell 
was determined to do it justice. “I 
dressed as any college student would,” 
he wrote in the dispatch that went out 
to all client A.P. newspapers, “and easi- 
ly milled among the rioters on the 
University of Mississippi campus.” On 
that September night in Oxford in 1962, 
two men were to die in the violence 
provoked by the registration of Ole 
Miss’s first Negro student, James Mere- 
dith. The A.P.’s Savell reported it all. He 
also reported the gaunt and command- 
ing presence of onetime Major General 
Edwin A. Walker, 54. 

“Walker assumed control of the 
crowd,” Savell wrote of the man who 


| had ended a distinguished military ca- 





reer by joining the John Birch Society 
and resigning his commission. Savell 
went on to say that the general “led a 
charge of students against Federal 
marshals on the Ole Miss campus,” was 
met with a repelling volley of tear gas, 
then climbed the base of a Confed- 
erate monument to dispense tactical 
advice and rally the scattered segre- 
gationists: “Don’t let up now. This is 
a dangerous situation. You must be 
prepared for possible death. If you are 
not, go home now.” 

"Bring Your Skillets." Last week, in 
the Tarrant County courtroom in Fort 
Worth, the general and the 22-year- 
old cub met again. Walker was there to 
plead his $2,000,000 libel suit, in which 





APS SAVELL 


EDWIN A. WALKER 
In the record, a battle cry. 


he claimed that the Associated Press 
had, in effect, charged him with helping 
to incite the insurrection at Ole Miss. 
Walker had that very charge leveled 
against him by the U.S. Government, 
and he had also been subjected to a psy- 
chiatric examination. But doctors found 
him sane, and a federal grand jury re- 
fused to return an indictment. 

From two weeks of testimony, there 
emerged the picture of a man who had 
come to Ole Miss to play something 
more than an observer's role, Read into 
the record was Walker's battle cry to 
segregationists broadcast over a Shreve- 
port, La., radio station five days before 
the riots: “It is time to move. We have 
talked, listened and been pushed around 
far too much for the anti-Christ Su- 
preme Court. Bring your flags, your 
tents, and your skillets.” Even some of 
Walker's own witnesses testified to his 
involvement at Oxford. 

Appeal. The A.P. could produce no 
witness who heard Walker speak the 
exact words that Van Savell attributed 
to the general, although defense testi- 
mony seemed to corroborate the wire 
service. But to the Fort Worth jury of 
eight men and four women, the A.P. 
statements that Walker had assumed 
control and led the charge were both 
false and malicious. After 2+ hours of 
deliberation, the jury awarded Walker 
$800,000. Still pending: some $27 mil- 
lion in Walker libel actions stemming 
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Don’t bother going to Buenos Aires 
to keep up with the Joneses 


There are three 


thought about 
Buenos Aires. 

One says it’s 
like Rome. Vi- 
brant. Monu- 
mental. 

Another, like 
Paris. With 
broad, tree-lined 
boulevards and 
sidewalk cafés. 
A third feels B.A. stands apart, dis- 
tinctively itself, offering its own special 
delights. Such as? 

B.A.’s chic-est shopping street is 
closed to cars! It’s Calle Florida, a 
gay, nine-block promenade with irre- 
sistible buys in alligator bags, vicufa 
ponchos, furs. 

The most popular restaurants spe- 


<a ee 
Gaucho drinking maté. 


cialize in beef as you've never had beef 


before. Family-size steaks for one are 
commonplace, wonderful, and inex- 


schools of 


(They haven’t been there yet) 


pensive There are exotic native dishes, 
too, like empanada, a sort of meat pie 
eaten with the fingers 

Then there's the storied gaucho 
your cowboy host at a cookout on the 
pampas just outside B.A. There's cool, 
dry wine. Pulsing guitars. Wild danc- 
ing. Bold horsemanship 

And this travel excitement doesn’t 
have to end in Buenos Aires. For the 
sume round-trip fare, you can stop off 
in Lima, Santiago, Rio de Janeiro, and 
many other South American cities. 


Panagra is the only U.S. airline 
specializing only in South American 
travel. You fly at 

night, with no 

change of plane, 

over the routes of 

National, Pan Am 

and Panagra. You 

fly on luxurious 


Casa R 


presides 









allows you to visit 9 other cities—at no extra cost! 


El InterAmericano DC-8 Jets—the most 
frequent jets to Peru, Chile, Argentina 
So you arrive fresh and relaxed—ready 
for sightseeing on the first day of your 
vacation. 


For reservations, see your Travel 





ahs 
ato,” a game played with a 6-handled ball! 


Agent. Or call Pan Am, sales agent for 
Panugra 





As a public service, Panagra reminds 
you that the Peace Corps is recruiting 
volunteers, to help people all over the 
world, including our neighbors in South 
America. To apply, write the iy 
Peace Corps, Washington, D.C. ts 
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2. Conveyor belt puts ore production 


dern 1050-ft. conveyor system in California ¢ 






| 1. New drilling hose with the strength of steel outlasts ordinary hose 3 to 1. 
y » method used at this West Coast oil field—proved too punishing for M 


} “Turbine drilling ine 
ordinary hose. The G.T. M. recommended FLexsTeeL® Rotary Hose reinforced with high tensile hour up 17° slope. Faster, more economical t 
steel cable. It’s built to take severe flexing and handling abuse; carry abrasive mud at high pres- ing production s¢ hedules can be met without an 


sures. And can last for years, even in the roughest service conditions. flowing reliably since 1961. Withstands tensior 















There are 
30,000 ways 
to cut costs... 
with Goodyear 
rubber engineering 


(Here are 2. There are 29,998 more.) 






of industrial rubber products, has so many 
ways to lower your costs. Call your local 
Goodyear distributor. He'll put you in 
touch with the man who can specify ex- 


We've enginecred rubber products to 
meet 30,000 different specifications. And 
they all have one thing in common... they 
help cut costs. Reason? They're engi- 
neered to perform better... last longer actly the right product for your needs— 
the G.T. M. (Goodyear Technical Man). 


. replace costlier materials you may 
Or write: Goodyear Industrial Products, 


now be using. 
Pas Only Goodyear, world’s largest supplier Akron, Ohio 44316. 


on the high road”...cuts costs 50%. 

<J 
ssert moves 1200 tons of sodium borate ore an Zz 
an previously used truck haulage. And increas- Va 


ncrease in costs. Goodyear belting has kept ore 
up to 44,000 Ibs. Needs little maintenance. INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS 
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BOTTLED IN SCOTLAND. BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY, 86.8 PROOF. IMPORTED BY CANADA ORY CORPORATION, NEW YORK, NEW YORK 
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Do you have to taste all 208 


to find the one Scotch that's 
smoothest ? 


You have a surprising choice of more than 
200 brands of Scotch whisky. 

Must you sample your way through all of 
them to find the ove whose most pronounced 
asset is smoothness? 

Never! Go unerringly to the Scotch more 









people prefer: Johnnie Walker Red. 
Sample it. 
You'll find it smooth and satisfying. So 
very smooth, so very satisfying, that Johnnie , 
Walker Red is the world’s largest-selling 





Scotch whisky. 
End your quest for uncompromising 





smoothness tonight. Say: 


—just smooth, very smooth 


from the republication of the A.P. story. 

The A.P. served notice of its inten- 
tion to appeal. “In the light of the evi- 
dence presented by both sides,” said 
A.P. General Manager Wes Gallagher, 
“we are confident that the verdict will 
not be upheld.” 


NEWSPAPERS 
The Newsboys’ Revolt 


The meeting in Reading’s dingy, red- 
brick Labor Temple had been postponed 
for a week because the chief organizer 
broke out with the measles. But now 
red-haired Ronald Haan, 17, was back 
on his feet, dressed in his Sunday best, 
standing nervously in front of a hand- 
lettered cardboard sign that read: JOIN 
THE NEWSBOYS ORGANIZATION Now, In 
the audience sat some 100 teen-age 
carrier boys of Reading, Pennsylvania's 
two dailies, the jointly owned morning 


FREDERICK A, MEYER 





READING'S RONNY HAAN 

“We are battling a ruthless foe.” 
Times and the evening Eagle. In the 
back of the room lounged a few adult 
labor leaders, who had come to observe. 

“Fellows,” said Ronny Haan, “I am 
glad to see you here tonight. I know it 
took gumption to come. We are battling 
a ruthless foe.”” He went on to spell out 
a long list of newsboy grievances, then 
asked for a vote. How many carriers 
were willing to picket the Eagle-Times? 
One hundred hands shot up; 100 young 
voices cheered. And how many would 
support a one-day strike against the 
paper? Again, the same noisily unani- 
mous response. Ben Stahl, who had 
come over from A.F.L.-C.1.O. regional 
headquarters in Philadelphia, decided 
that it was time to take a hand, 

“May I just suggest,” said Stahl, “that 
you try once more to get the Eagle- 
Times to sit down and discuss your 
grievances with you? In the union 
movement, you talk first, and if that 
doesn’t work, you picket. A strike is the 
last resort.” This was reasonable ad- 
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vice, and the carriers took it. The eight- 

boy grievance committee was delegated 

to approach the papers’ management. 
Risky Meeting. The boys could hardly 


have relished the task. In the three 
months that the Reading newsboys’ re- 
bellion had been brewing, the papers’ 
management has shown no disposition 
to recognize, much less meet with, the 
other side. Against this resistance, Ron- 
ny Haan has been able to enlist the 
names of only 300 of the papers’ 1,000 
carrier boys in the cause. 

Not a line about the rebellion has 
appeared in either paper. The Eagle- 
Times even tried to head off last week's 
meeting by sending letters to the parents 
of all carrier boys. “We have had a 
number of telephone calls asking about 
a meeting of newspaper boys,” the let- 
ters went. “The answer is no—no meet- 
ing of Reading Eagle-Times carriers has 
been called by the circulation depart- 
ment of the Reading Eagle-Times.” 

But a meeting had been called by 
Ronny Haan. Until last March he was 
an Eagle-Times carrier boy himself, and 
a good one. So were his kid brothers, 
Nolan, 16, and Kenneth, 13. Four years 
ago, Ronny won an all-expense trip to 
Colorado, but he chose the alternative 
prize of $150 in cash. He wanted to 
add the money to the personal savings 
account that he hoped would, one day, 
pay for college. The papers refused to 
pay. That $150 figure was a misprint, 
they said, and they offered Ronny Haan 
$18.75 instead. Ronny went on the trip. 

Touching Letter. Last March, with- 
out warning, Ronny Haan was fired. So 
were both of his brothers. The paper 
said that all three Haans had delivered 
the morning paper late and were also 
late with their collections. Subscribers 
did not agree. At Ronny’s request, they 
signed testimonials to the quality and 
the punctuality of his service. 

Ronny also sent a letter to A.F.L.- 
C.1.0. President George Meany in 
Washington. “After learning about un- 
ions in school,” Ronny wrote, “I felt 
its about time something was done for 
the newspaper boys.” A onetime carrier 
boy himself, Meany bucked the letter 
to the A.F.L.-C.1L.O. regional office in 
Philadelphia. There was never any 
thought of organizing the boys. But, as 
Jim Gildea, Meany’s assistant in Wash- 
ington, said: “It simply was a touching 
letter. We all wanted to help the kid.” 

Since then, Ronny Haan has called 
three mass meetings in the Labor Tem- 
ple, set up the grievance committee and 
enlisted other carriers in the cause. The 
newsboys have drafted a list of 13 griev- 
ances that they would like to discuss 
with management. To counter this 
youthful rebellion, the Eagle-Times has 
chosen to ignore it. “Ronald wanted to 
have his own way in virtually every- 
thing,” said Eagle-Times General Man- 
ager William Rohn. “We have nothing 
to apologize for in our dealing with the 
boys. Our carrier organization is intact. 
They've never expressed any dissatis- 
faction.” Not yet, anyway. 





Is 
complete 
home air 

— conditioning 
— stilla 


uXUry 
? 


Not anymore. Central home air condi: 
tioning systems can cost no more thar 
multiple window units. Makeshift indi: 
vidual room units aren't the only an- 
swer when you think of air conditioning. 
Why divide your home into “ice box" 
and ‘‘hot box’’ zones when central air; 
conditioning is comfortably within your’ 
budget? Attractively priced units are 
built to fit almost anywhere. They stand 
ona floor, hide in a closet or crawl space 
—even install on a roof. Worthington/; 
Climatrol has a booklet with facts for 
you. Send for‘‘Come in... the weather's 
fine.’ It's free, 





CLIMATROL 


2013 West Oklahoma Avenue, Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin. 


Please send me your booklet ‘Come in 
«+. the weather's fine,’ 


Name. 





Address 





City. State _Zip Code 
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SECTS 


The Uncontaminated 

“Do not unite yourselves with un- 
believers,” St. Paul told the first Chris- 
tians of Corinth. To the surprise and 
dismay of their fellow Britons, more 
than 10,000 members of the Exclusive 
Brethren sect are currently trying to 
take the injunction literally and sepa- 
rate themselves from the rest of society. 

An offshoot of the fundamentalist 
Plymouth Brethren, the Exclusives 
have traditionally been a clannish sort, 
clustering in self-imposed ghettos in 
small English towns and Scottish fishing 


villages. They seldom marry outside 
the sect, and refer to each other as 
“saints’—the only true disciples of 


Christ. The Brethren do not smoke, 
dance, watch TV or wear makeup, but 
official doctrine says that “strong drink 
is to be regarded as a creation of God 
and saints should freely drink it.” 

They had always remained distantly 
courteous to their neighbors until 1960, 
when new orders came from James 
Taylor Jr., a retired New York busi- 
nessman who is the leader of the sect, 
Taylor, who styles himself “the author- 
itative voice of God,” decreed that his 
followers must avoid “contamination” 
from the unclean by abandoning all 
association with non-Brethren. The Ex- 
clusives were thereby forbidden to mix 
professionally or socially with outsiders, 
and Taylor warned: “Those who do 
not agree will be excommunicated.” 

In obedience to Taylor’s new dogma, 
Exclusive landlords in the Scottish town 
of Peterhead evicted non-Brethren 
tenants; Exclusive fishermen fired crew- 
men who did not belong to the sect. 
Members of the sect were forced to 


leave their jobs in Midlands factories be- 
cause Taylor's rules forbade them to 
join unions, Marriages have foundered 
on the doctrine of separation; in Wal- 
sall, for example, Businessman Leslie 
Pearson and his father-in-law Fred- 
erick Jessop publicly complained that 
their wives would not even speak to 
them when the two men left the sect 
In Staffordshire, two spinster 
who belonged to the Exclusives com- 
mitted suicide after they were forbid- 
den to speak to old friends. 

So far, about half the Brethren have 
left the sect rather than obey Taylor; 
one Tory M.P. has heard so many tales 
of hardship from his constituents that 
last month he asked for a Home Office 
investigation of the sect. But difficult 
as their new way of life may be, the 
rest of the Brethren have followed 
Taylor, convinced that to live with the 
Lord means not to live with other men. 


sisters 


ROMAN CATHOLICS 
A Question of Leadership 


At St. John’s Seminary near Los An- 
geles one morning last week, the Rev. 
William Du Bay entered the chapel, 
genuflected before James Francis Car- 
dinal McIntyre, put his hand on a Bible 
in the cardinal’s lap, and made a pro 
fession of loyalty to him. Then, as 
hundreds of priests watched, Du Bay 
kissed the cardinal’s hands and with- 
drew. A week earlier, Father Du Bay 
had publicly petitioned the Pope to re- 
move McIntyre as Archbishop of Los 
Angeles, charging the cardinal with 


“gross malfeasance in office” for what 

he called his superior’s failure to con- 

demn racism as a moral evil. 
Priests who would play 


Luther are 





FREDERICK JESSOP (RIGHT) RAILING AT EXCLUSIVE BRETHREN WIFE & DAUGHTER 
Saints must speak only to saints. 
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CARDINAL McINTYRE 
In the face of protest... 


notably rare in the Roman Catholic 
Church today, and Father Du Bay be- 
came something of a national celebrity. 
A fresh-faced man of 29, he had twice 
been transferred from parishes on 
charges of pressing for civil rights with 
excessive zeal. He then applied for mis- 
sion service in Kenya, and instead was 
made administrative assistant in a most- 
ly Negro parish in Compton, an indus- 
trial suburb of Los Angeles. Impressed 
by his parishioners’ passionate concern 
for equality, Father Du Bay did a slow 
burn. One morning fortnight ago, he 
said Mass, then went to the Greater 
Los Angeles Press Club and loosed his 
thunderbolt against the cardinal. He 
spent the rest of the day, heart in 
mouth, teaching some of the parish kids 
how to play a game called “Steal the 
Bacon.” 

But Father Du Bay never meant to 
play the Luther game to the point of 
leaving the church, and McIntyre re- 
sponded by using a bishop's normal dis- 
ciplinary powers. The chancery stripped 
Father Du Bay of his administrative 
duties and silenced him. 

No Challenges. Canon law author- 
ized McIntyre’s move, but he is such a 
strong-minded man that it was clear 
from the first he would brook no chal- 
lenges. A year ago, when Swiss The- 
ologian Hans Kiing spoke to Catholics 
all over the U.S. on reform in the 
church, conservative Cardinal McIntyre 
forbade him to talk at U.C.L.A. He 
does not like such liberal Catholic mag- 
azines as America, The Commonweal 
and Ave Maria, and so he has banned 
them from his archdiocesan seminary. 
McIntyre was one of 19 cardinals who 
last year signed a statement protesting 
to the Vatican Council the “heretical 
methods”’—such as the technique of 
form criticism, devised by German 
Protestant theologians—used by Cath- 
olic Biblical scholars. 

An ascetic and humble man, Mc- 
Intyre entered the priesthood late in 
life. Born in Manhattan, the son of an 
invalided former city employee, he at- 
tended public high school, City College 
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FATHER DU BAY 
...a@ profession of loyalty. 


and Columbia University at night, while 
working days for a Wall Street broker- 
age firm. At 29, he turned down the 
offer of a partnership to enter St. Jo- 
seph’s Seminary at Yonkers, N.Y. He 
was ordained in 1921, spent two years 
as a curate in a Manhattan church, 
then put his financial skills to work as 
an administrative officer in New York's 
archdiocesan chancery. So successful 
was he that he was consecrated as one 
of Francis Spellman’s auxiliary bishops 
in 1941, and five years later became 
coadjutor archbishop. 

Spellman and McelIntyre are good 
friends, but they did not always see eye 
to eye on all public issues. In 1947 Mc- 
Intyre denounced, and thereby helped 
defeat, a state anti-discrimination law, 
which he called “formed after a Com- 
munistic pattern.” A year later Spell- 
man recommended him for the vacant 
see of Los Angeles and presided at his 
installation, 

Arriving in Los Angeles, McIntyre 
scrapped his predecessor's plans for a 
new cathedral and began the most vig- 
orous construction drive for parochial 
schools of any diocese in the world. To 
date, this has resulted in the astonishing 
addition of 206 new schools, bringing 
the total for the diocese to 347, With 
California’s population boom, his flock 
has grown from 625,000 to 1,500,000 
in 15 years, and he has opened 76 new 
parishes, five new hospitals. In 1953 he 
became California’s first cardinal. 

Pickets at the Chancery. McIntyre 
has provided what many Catholics re- 
gard as shrewd and adroit leadership 
for his archdiocese. But since he keeps 
insisting that “there is no racial prob- 
lem in Los Angeles,” he is a wide-open 
target for critics, both in and out of the 
church, who know better. He has for- 
bidden priests and nuns to take part 
in racial demonstrations, and refused 
archdiocesan recognition to a lay-run 
Catholic Human Relations Council. As 
a result, another lay organization called 
Catholics United for Racial Equality has 
frequently picketed his chancery. 

Last week Cardinal McIntyre was on 
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a retreat, and unavailable for comment. 
Archdiocesan officials pointed out that 
he is not a segregationist, has signed 
the antiracist statements of the U.S. 
Catholic hierarchy, and has many times 
avowed his support of equality for all. 
But his other actions have helped cre- 
ate an ambivalent image—an image of 
a man who has prosecuted his ecclesi- 
astical mission with zeal but has failed 
to seize the moral leadership that many 
of his flock had expected of him. 


THEOLOGIANS 


The New Jerusalem 

Who was the most brilliant mind of 
the 18th century? A good case could 
be made for Newton, Voltaire, Samuel 
Johnson—or for Emanuel Swedenborg, 
the polymathic scientist and seer whose 
fame lingers on not just in literature 
but in churches that honor his writing 
as the vehicle for the second coming of 
God's word. 

Born in 1688, the son of a bishop in 
Sweden's state church, Swedenborg was 
a kind of Nordic Da Vinci. He invented 
a machine gun and a fire extinguisher, 
first explained to the world the phe- 
nomenon of phosphorescence and the 
function of the ductless glands, devised 
a nebular hypothesis to account for the 
origin of the universe. Metallurgist, 
physiologist and mathematician, he 
knew nine languages, and promoted fis- 
cal reforms and liquor regulations as 
a member of Sweden's Diet. 

Conversations with Spirits. At the age 
of 57, after seeing a vision of Christ, 
Swedenborg abandoned his secular pur- 
suits for theology, and his religious writ- 
ings run to 30 fat volumes. His thinking 
was decidedly un-Lutheran. Rejecting 
the traditional doctrine of the Trinity, 
he taught that Christ alone was God. 
Man, he argued, was not saved by faith 


alone, as Luther taught, but by seeking 
natural perfection through service to 
the world. Swedenborg had almost daily 
visions of heaven and hell, which he 
described at great length in his theolog- 
ical writings. He also wrote of his fre- 
quent conversations with spirits, who 
informed him that a new Christian 
church was coming into being, and that 
his works would form the foundation 
of its teachings. 

Despite his prediction of the “New 
Jerusalem.” Swedenborg died a Luther- 
an, and was buried according to the 
rites of the Swedish church. In 1784, his 
followers organized a society to propa- 
gate his teachings, which have influ- 
enced such disparate figures as Balzac, 
Emerson, Lincoln, and Helen Keller. 
Today there are more than 7,000 loyal 
Swedenborgians in the U.S. (and about 
45,000 elsewhere) who belong to three 
churches. The biggest concentration of 
them is in the Philadelphia suburb of 
Bryn Athyn; there, most of the town’s 
population of 1,100 belong to the Gen- 
eral Church of the New Jerusalem, 
which for 51 years has been putting up 
a magnificent—but still incomplete— 
Gothic cathedral. 

Courage & Zest. Last week, another 
Swedenborgian church, the General 
Convention of the New Jerusalem in 
the U.S.A., held its 141st annual meet- 
ing in Philadelphia. About 200 of the 
faithful showed up to elect new officers 
and discuss the continuing relevance of 
the Swedish sage. “His really great mind 
relates faith to the world of science,” 
said Dr. Dorothea Harvey, associate 
professor of religion at Lawrence Col- 
lege. Says Adolph Liebert of Pittsburgh, 
a research and development engineer: 
“He has given me a perspective on what 
life is for and how to use it. He gives 
me the courage and zest to look for a 
new day.” 





SWEDENBORGIAN CATHEDRAL (WITH CURATOR COOPER, ARCHITECT PITCAIRN) 
A Gothic tribute to a Nordic Da Vinci. 
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Should you 
have treads 

on the s\® 
of your tires ? 





Testing teams have proved that 
new patented* Dunlop Safety- 
Shoulders give you a definite 
margin of driving safety. Safety- 
Shoulders are treads on the 
sides of the tire. They climb 
down pavement edges and right 
back up without losing their grip. 
There’s no sudden lurch if you 
drop off the edge of the road. 
Safety-Shoulders track back to 
solid pavement, safely, smoothly. 
They lean into turns, give you 
sideways traction where ordi- 
nary tire treads quit, especially 
at high speed or on wet roads. 
Someday all tires may have 
treads on the sides. Meantime 
you can get Safety-Shoulders on 
popularly-priced GOLD SEAL 
tires. By Dunlop, of course... 
the people who invented Safety- 
Shoulder tires. Check the Yellow 


Pages for your nearest dealer. 
© Patent $3,024,825 


Buffalo, New York 
co Dunlop, known'round the world 
f 


or quality tires and sporting goods 





MEDICINE 





DIAGNOSIS 
Detecting Diabetes Early 


Secretaries turned out during their 
lunch hour; housewives with kids 
queued up before trips to the supermar- 
ket; businessmen stopped by after a day 
at the office. Wherever the blue-and- 
white trailer picked a place to park in 
Cleveland, crowds gathered for a free 
drink of flavored corn syrup. And two 
hours later the drinkers returned to the 
trailer. Not that Clevelanders were af- 
flicted with a sudden thirst; on their sec- 
ond visit, instead of getting another shot 
of syrup, they donated a blood sam- 
ple. A technician smeared the blood on 
chemically treated cardboard. In a mat- 
ter of moments the results were obvious. 


Sh eal 


CLEVELAND MOBILE DAC LAB 
4.5% are victims. 


If the cardboard changed color from 
grey to blue, sugar from the corn syrup 
had not returned to normal level in the 
drinker’s blood, showing a distinct pos- 
sibility of diabetes. 

The city-wide campaign organized by 
DAC (Diabetes Association of Greater 
Cleveland) was eloquent testimony to 
one of the ironies of modern medicine. 
Diabetes has been a_ well-controlled, 
though incurable, disease ever since 
1921 when Sir Frederick Banting and 
Charles Best first extracted insulin from 
sweetbreads. But with the aged account- 
ing for more and more of the U.S. pop- 
ulation, and diabetes predominantly a 
disease of old age, it is estimated that 
one person in every 80 is a sufferer. 
Says International Diabetes Federation 
President Howard Root: “Excluding goi- 
ter, diabetes is the most prevalent endo- 


| crine disorder in the U.S.” 


Early diagnosis means that insulin or 
other treatment may help prevent such 
complications as hypertension, calcified 
arteries, and blindness. And the DAC 
test, developed by Drs. Gerald Kent 
and Jack Leonards of Western Reserve 
University, detects the disease even be- 
fore sugar begins to appear in the urine 


—where it is now picked up by conven- 
tional testing. 

In Cleveland, whenever a cardboard 
test strip turns blue, a second blood 
sample is taken for more thorough test- 
ing in the Kent-Leonards auto-analyzer 
at Western Reserve. If this test is also 
positive, the subject is asked to come in 
for a third check; if diabetes is still in- 
dicated, the subject’s doctor is informed 
by letter, then by a telephone follow- 
up. Thus far, the tests have turned 
up a 4.5% incidence of diabetes among 
Clevelanders, and Kent and Leonards 
suspect that the old estimate of approxi- 
mately 1% for the entire U.S. is far too 
low. They hope to get a chance to check 
their hunch next year when the DAC 
test, with its corn-syrup cocktail, is ex- 
pected to get a nationwide tryout. 


DENTISTRY 


Tuning in Teeth 

Every so often a dental patient re- 
ports that a tooth has turned into a 
radio receiver, that one of his fillings 
is acting like an old-fashioned crystal 
set. Now dentists have devised a way 
of reversing the process: they are out- 
fitting teeth to do the transmitting. 

In an effort to learn what goes on 
inside the mouth when people chew, 
drink or swallow, Dr. Samuel Adams II, 
28, and his associates at Rochester, 
N.Y.’s Eastman Dental Dispensary, have 
been bugging the bridgework of volun- 
teers with tiny radio transmitters fitted 
into dummy teeth. Crammed inside each 
electronic tooth are a transistor, an in- 
duction coil, two capacitors, a resistor 
and a hearing-aid battery—all minia- 
turized items developed by the Air 
Force. Once the radio denture is in 
place, the subject enters a Faraday cage, 
a metal-mesh enclosure that blocks out 
most outside electrical disturbances. As 
the subject chews and drinks in his static- 
free environment, his tooth transmitter 
gives out a signal every time two spots 
of gold on the chewing surfaces of two 
opposing teeth come together. In addi- 
tion, a muscle-tension detector attached 
to the skin of his jaw is connected to an 
electromyograph. The signals from the 
chewing teeth and the muscle-tension 
record of the electromyograph are 
picked up by a receiver and recorded 
on tape before being translated into 
graphs. Some subjects have been wired 
for sound in their sleep, in hope that 
their late, late broadcasts may be help- 
ful in studying the relation between 
teeth grinding and dreaming. 

So far the chewing programs of 24 
volunteers have been tuned in, and Dr. 
Adams hopes that his records will even- 
tually aid his colleagues in telling if a 
bite is good or poor in real dentures. 
What reward do the volunteers get for 
their services? A piece of nonbroadcast- 
ing bridgework to replace their own 
missing molars. 
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Seagram takes the time to put gin through 
a slow, costly process that makes it not only extra 
dry, but also extra smooth. ae 

Extra good, not only in a Maria By 
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In this age of moon shots and astro- 
nauts, people still haven’t lost sight of 
the need for down-to-earth innova- 
tions. U.S. Steel, for example, recently 
announced a simple but revolutionary 
development in culverts. As soon as 
construction specifications are updated 
to include the use of the new culverts, 
U.S. taxpayers (and future taxpayers 
like the inquisitive young lady in the pic- 
ture) can save up to $40 million a year. 
In 1963 alone, say the estimators, 
enough steel culverts 36” and larger in 
diameter were laid to stretch from 
San Francisco to Chicago. 
The new U.S. Steel design 
could have cut the cost of 
material for all of these cul- 
verts—some by as much 
as 50%. The reason: a new 
“wrinkle” devised by U.S. 
Steel. 

Galvanized steel culvert 
sheets are corrugated to 
give them greater strength 
to withstand earth and 
traffic loads. By supple- 
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iit ia, | 
és) Special Report: A new 
U.S. Steel wrinkle can 
save millions for taxpayers 


menting the historically standard 274”x 
14” corrugation with a new 3” x |” 
corrugation design, U.S. Steel has 
made it possible to support greater 
loads with thinner sheets of steel. 
Sounds simple, but it wasn’t. The de- 
velopment required several years of 
painstaking research. A new and im- 
proved method of determining culvert 
strength was developed. And the new 
corrugating mill equipment required 
a substantial investment. 

United States Steel has been intro- 
ducing an average of two new or im- 
proved products each 
month. Equally important, 
we make a habit of sug- 
gesting innovations in the 
use of all steel products. If 
you suspect you could 
benefit by this brand of 
thinking, do business with 
U.S. Steel...where one of 
the big ideas is innovation. 
U.S. Steel, 525 William 
Penn Place, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
15230. 


United States Steel (ss) 








Our man on bright ideas 
came up with a way 
to paint a building 


Meet Al Hart of General Electric’s Large Lamp 
Department. Al is an outdoor lighting expert in the 
application engineering group at Nela Park that's 
bringing new architectural beauty to buildings at 
night. Many corporations, as well as small stores 
and factories, are “painting” their buildings with 
G-E Quartzline* lamps and other new light sources, 
to make sure the sun never sets on their public 
image. General Electric engineers make such paint- 
ing unusually easy and economical. You can control 
the light from small, pencil-thin Quartzline lamps 
to produce a precise and powerful beam as narrow 
as six degrees or as wide as 100 degrees. And that's 
why they work equally well in painting the exterior of 


*Registered trademark of General Electric 


with light 


a building, or highlighting walls or ceilings inside. 
© But that’s the kind of ingenuity you get from G-E 
people—in lamps, packaging, application ideas and 
customer services. With over 10,000 lamp types to 
choose from, you know General Electric has the one 
to meet every lighting need. Just call your Large 
Lamp Agent for lighting service, whatever your 
business. Or write to General Electric Company, 
Large Lamp Dept. C-436, Nela Park, Cleveland 12, Ohio. 


Progress /s Our Most Important Product 


GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 


VISIT GENERAL ELECTRIC PROGRESSLAND © A Dat Diomy PRESENTATION © AT THE NEW YORK WORLDS FA/R —= 





UNIVERSITIES 
Royal Blues 


With dignity, earnestness and im- 
mense discretion, four men last week 
strove for election to a place on one of 
the nation’s most select, secretive and 
somber ruling bodies: the board of uni- 
versity trustees that is styled by ancient 
usage as the Yale Corporation. Follow- 
ing tradition, an alumni committee put 
up an official slate for Yale’s 85,000 
graduates to choose from: Flour Heir 
Philip W. Pillsbury, 60; Republican 
Congressman John V. Lindsay, 42, of 
New York; and George B. Young, 51, 
executive vice president of Chicago's 
Field Enterprises Inc. Competing with 
them was William Horowitz, 57, a New 
Haven banker and chairman of the 
Connecticut state board of education. 

Petition candidates rarely have much 
of a chance, but there was a special 
flurry in the case of Horowitz, whose 
son and son-in-law were also Yale men. 
Five hundred alumni, including Demo- 
cratic Senator Thomas G. Dodd and 
leading Republican John Alsop, signed 
the nominating petition to get him on 
the ballot on the general theory that “it 
would be a good sign” to have a Jew on 
the board for the first time in the cor- 
poration’s history. However, in the bal- 
loting, the alumni’s choice was New 
York Congressman Lindsay, "44. 

Congregational Ministers. By his clec- 
tion, Lindsay became one of six cor- 
poration members chosen by the alum- 
ni, one every year, for six-year terms. 
But the elected “fellows” are not the 
whole board: ten co-ruling “successor 
trustees” jointly pick their own replace- 

Harvard's seven-member corporation, which 
advises the university on financial and policy 
matters, is composed of the president, treasurer 
and five fellows—currently four lawyers and a 
banker. It divides power with the 30 alumni on 
the Harvard Board of Overseers, who approve 
faculty appointments for longer than a year and 
supervise the school’s program and facilities 
through 43 “visiting committees” made up of 
alumni and outsiders. 
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THE CORPORATION 
“L’université, c'est nous.” 


EDUCATION 





ments and serve until they are 68. 
For most of Yale’s history, the ten 
successors ran the corporation, reluc- 
tantly agreed to give graduates repre- 
sentation in 1871. In earlier times, the 
ten were invariably Congregational 
ministers from Connecticut, like Yale's 
founding fathers. This pattern) was 
smashed in 1905: the corporation ad- 
mitted a Congregational minister from 
New York. The only Congregationalist 
left is Amos N. Wilder, a Harvard 
divinity professor, who must retire this 
year, 

The essential power of the corpora- 
tion is ownership of the university— 
buildings, endowment, everything fixed 
and movable that is Yale. “L'université, 
cest nous,” joked former Corporation 
Member Dean Acheson. The corpora- 
tion manages all finance and invest- 
ment, must give recorded approval to 
each course of study, faculty appoint- 
ment and degree. In practice, said 

Front row (from left): John Hay Whitney, 
financier, publisher of the New York Herald 
Tribune: Juan T. Trippe, president of Pan 
American World Airways; Wilmarth S. Lewis, 
author and editor; Kingman Brewster Jr., presi- 
dent of Yale (ex officio); Edwin F. Blair, 
lawyer; Gardiner M. Day, Episcopal minister; 
B. Brewster Jennings, former Socony-Mobil 
Oil Board chairman, whose term ts expiring. 
Standing: Caryl P. Haskins, president of the 
Carnegie Institution of Washington; William 
McChesney Martin Jr., Federal Reserve Board 
chairman; Amos N. Wilder, Harvard Divinity 
School professor; J. Richardson Dilworth, pres- 
ident of Rockefeller Brothers Inc.; Herbert FP. 
Sturdy, lawyer: J. Irwin Miller, Cummins En- 
gine Co. board chairman and former president 
of the National Council of Churches; Harold 
Howe II, Scarsdale (N.Y.) superintendent of 
schools; T. Keith Glennan, president of Case 
Institute and former administrator of the Na- 
tional Aeronautics and Space Administration; 
William P. Bundy, Assistant Secretary of State 
for Far Eastern Affairs; Frank O. H. Williams, 
Connecticut General Life Insurance Co. ex- 
ecutive, Glennan, Howe, Martin, Sturdy and 
Williams are elected alumni fellows, 





Acheson, “we don’t interfere with the 
running of the college. This would be 
the quickest way to louse things up.” 
Instead, the corporation applies itself 
seriously to its key job, which is to pick 
the president of the university, and usu- 
ally ratifies his decisions. 

“We are all busy men,” says Herbert 
F. Sturdy, a Los Angeles lawyer who 
five years ago was elected as the first 
member from the Far West. “But for 
me, the corporation comes ahead of 
everything—all business, social or fam- 
ily.” He flies in ten times a year for two- 
day meetings in New Haven and, like 
most members, rarely misses a session. 

"Clams or Oysters?" The sessions are 
conducted according to tradition as te- 
nacious as the Yale bulldog. Members 
arrive on a Friday morning, meet in 
committees (educational policy, — fi- 
nance, budgets, endowments and gifts, 
buildings and grounds, honorary de- 
grees), and in the evening go to Mory’s, 
where the waiter laconically asks each 
of them: “Clams or oysters? Steak or 
lobster?” Informal talks are leavened 
by tact, wit and persuasive intellectual 
argument. “There is a tremendous so- 
dality,” says Walpole Scholar Wilmarth 
Lewis, who holds the record for con- 
tinuous membership, 26 years. 

At 9:15 the next morning, the cor- 
poration assembles in its paneled Wood- 
bridge Hall meeting room, sitting 
around a mahogany table in high- 
backed leather chairs, cach bearing an 
engraved plate with the name of the 
occupant. No one smokes until univer- 
sity officers and corporation committees 
present their reports. Then a faint cloud 
of blue begins to fill the air, while 
the group politely strives to reach their 
decisions. 

Only after they agree do Yale and 
the rest of the world hear about it— 
maybe. And, as Acheson put it, “we 
never give reasons for our decisions, 
merely the blunt fact of them. How 
vulnerable are those who explain— 
courts, statesmen, editors. We can say 
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Are youina 
filet mignon, 
lobster thermidor, 
Chateaubriand, 


roast pheasant 
rut? 


Wakefield's offers you a way out— 
with Giant Alaska King Crab. This 
denizen of cold Alaskan waters 
comes to you in king sized chunks 
of sweet and tender meat, or as crab 
legs in the shell, either split or whole. 
The flavor of King Crab is delicious— 
as fresh as the icy Arcticwaters where 
Wakefield catches and freezes it. 

Wakefield’s Alaska King Crab is 
obliging, too—a pleasure to prepare. 
You can serve it just as it comes 
from the package with your favorite 
sauce, or you can quickly turn it into 
unique seafood casseroles and cock- 
tails, impressive main dishes, or 
after-the-show snacks, using your 
own recipe or one of ours. 

So any time you want a delicious 
change of fare, think Wakefield's. 
The King that’s fit for a feast. 

Recipes are on every Wakefield 
package. And you can have our 10 
Food Editor recipes free just by writing 
WAKEFIELD'S, Dept. T-1, Box 577, 
Mount Vernon, New York. 
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Churchill did of 
his when challenged with inconsistency. 
‘My views are a harmonious process 
which keeps them in relation to the cur- 
rent movement of events.” ~ 


of our views, as Mr 


PRIVATE SCHOOLS 
On the Slopes of Mt. Ida 


“Genuine learning has ever been said 
to give polish to man; why then should 
it not bestow charms on women?” Pio- 
neer Educator Emma Willard 150 years 
ago answered her own question with 
energy and decision. As farmers jeered 
(“They'll be educating the cows next’), 
she started a school for girls in her 
home in Middlebury, Vt. A few years 
later she moved her classes to a remod- 
eled coffee house in Troy, N.Y., and 
set up the school as a Female Seminary, 
where young ladies learned such novel- 


wane 


EMMA WILLARD 


fields, riding stables. a gymnasium with 
swimming pool and bowling alleys. Tui- 
tion and board costs $3,000, and op- 
tional charges (piano lessons, for ex- 
ample) can raise the bill by another 
$1,000. Yet Emma Willard is not a rich 
school; the endowment per pupil is 
$2,500, compared to $11.400 for Miss 
Porter's in Connecticut. Emma Willard 
took in only $80.000 in gifts last year 
all of which went to scholarships and 
loans to 62 of its 340 students. A 
$5,000,000 fund-raising drive aims to 
finance new construction, raise teach 
ers’ salaries (average: $4,000-$5,000) 
and widen scholarship aid. 

Learning by Era. Modernizing a plan 
of study introduced by Emma Willard 
in the 19th century, the curriculum in- 
tegrates its studies of art, religion, music 
and literature into single historical eras. 
A freshman studies ancient history. A 





CLASS OF ‘64 AT COMMENCEMENT 
Right on schedule, the girls broke into tears. 


lies as science, philosophy, literature, 
foreign languages and _ history. 

By virtue of this head start, “Fem 
Sem,” now the Emma Willard School, 
is the oldest academic girls’ school in 
the U.S. It is still as progressively rig- 
orous as in the days of its no-frills 
founder. “No deb balls for us,” 
Principal William Dietel, 37. “The par- 
ents want their children to have a su- 
perior education. They don't want it all 
gummed up with manners.” 

White Gloves & Pink Diplomas. Un- 
gummed social graces were much in 
evidence last week as 90 graduates car- 
ried pink diplomas in one white-gloved 
hand and pink roses in the other. An 
organ played, and as if on signal, the 
girls broke into tears—for Emma Wil- 
lard will be hard to leave. 

The beautifully landscaped 55-acre 
campus, on the slopes of Mt. Ida, near 
Troy, centers on a quadrangle of neo- 
Gothic dorms and classrooms mostly 
donated by Alumna Mrs. Russell Sage 
(wife of a millionaire investor), a li- 
brary with 19,000 volumes, hockey 


Says 


sophomore learning about the Renais- 
sance studies the medieval church, lis- 
tens to Gregorian chants, designs an 
illuminated manuscript in her art class 
The junior year concentrates on the in- 
dustrial revolution, and the senior year 
on modern times 

About half of the girls go on to some 
401) women’s colleges in the East, in- 
cluding all the “Seven Sisters,” but no 
particular sister more than the others: 
the other half—for all Emma Willard 
girls go to college—choose coed col- 
leges all over the U.S. Girls from 
Emma Willard usually do exceptionally 
well, and many become lawyers, doc- 
tors and teachers. 

Principal Dietel, a graduate of Exe- 
ter, Princeton and Yale, came to Emma 
Willard in 1961 from Amherst, where 
he was assistant professor of humanities. 
“I Knew nothing about teen-age girls,” 
he said, but his ignorance has been a 
blessing. While keeping academic stand- 
ards as tough as ever, he has softened 
some of the starchiness. Young ladies 
may now wear pink nail polish. 
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The SCM 44* is brand-new. Fast as the 
33” but easier to use. It's automated. 
The dial does it. One simple dial setting 
gets you up to ten copies automatically. 
For more, just reset the dial. No need to 
refeed in the original. You put in one 
piece of paper, get back as many as you 
like. And is it economical? It delivers a 


perfect copy for the lowest cost. What's 
more, it copies anything the eye can see, 
including colors—up to sizes 11 x 17. 
And you can rent it, lease it or buy it. 
Call your local SCM representative or 
mail the coupon. You'll see why SCM's 
Photocopiers are on more desk tops than 
any other electrostatic copier in the world. 

















REG. U.S. PAT, OFF 
Faee ee ee en ee eT ae ee Gea ae Snet enins ieee mel ant Saas eae ee a ’ 
| Dept. T-626 ! 
Mr. Roger Rush, SCM Corporation, 410 Park Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. ; 
] Please send me more information about SCM Electrostatic Desk-Top Copiers. 
I'd like to see a demonstration. | 
| Name____ Firm | 
| SCM CORPORATION Address | 
| 410 PARK AVE.,N.Y.22.N.¥. City Zone State l 
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NEXT 90 DAYS CAN 
CHANGE YOUR LIFE 


A Warning from 
The Wall Street Journal 


You are living in a period of rapid 
changes. The next 90 days will be filled 
with opportunities and dangers. 
Fortune will smile on some men, Dis- 
aster will dog the footsteps of others. 
Because reports in The Wall Street 
Journal come to you DAILY, you get 
fastest possible warning of any new 
trend affecting your business and per- 
sonal income. You get facts in time to 
protect your interests or seize a profit. 
If you think The Journal is just for 
millionaires, you are WRONG! It is a 
wonderful aid to salaried men making 
$7,500 to $30,000 a year. It is valuable 
to owners of small businesses. Read it 
90 days and see what it can do for YOU. 
To assure speedy delivery to you any- 
where in the U.S., The Journal is printed 
daily in seven cities from coast to coast. 
It costs $24 a year, but in order to ac- 
quaint you with The Journal, we make 
this offer: You can get a Trial Subscrip- 
tion for 3 months for $7. Just send this 
ad with check for $7. Or tell us to bill 
you. Address: The Wall Street Journal, 
44 Broad Street, New York 4, New York. 
TM 6-26 














Remember to 
thank the waiter. 


He paid you a compliment by suggesting 
Red Cap Ale. It’s extra bold and hearty 
because more hops, more malt and longer 
aging than even the smoothest beer go into 
every drop. Such a brew is Red Cap Ale. 
Your first taste will prove it. Brewed here in 
the U.S.A. by Carling Brewing Co., Cleve- 
land, Ohio, brewers of Black Label Beer. 


GET THE MOST 
FOR YOUR MONEY 


4.85%-4.96 


Current annual rate, daily interest, 
compounded monthly, paid quarterly 





Current annual return 
on every $100 of savings 


HIGH sae” aati 
INSURED SAFETY 


Funds at Nevada Savings earn the highest prevailing rate in keeping 
with financial stability, and accounts are insured up to $10,000 by an 
agency of the Federal government. Daily interest means your funds 
grow from the day received to date of withdrawal (providing account 
is open at the end of the quarter.) All funds received by the 15th of 
any month earn from the 1st, and accounts are legal investments for 
corporate and trust funds, church funds and pension plans. 


SOUTHERN NEVADA'S OLDEST INSURED ASSOCIATION 


TNevada Savings & Loan ‘Association, Dept. “fos-626 


NEVADA SAVINGS SSSSEtSScrsncc 


_) Gentlemen 





and Loan Association 
sae, POSTAGE FREE 
= AIR MAIL SERVICE 


tit BOTH WAYS! 


Assets Over $100 Million 


eAddress. 


Vey 


4 Kindly send me further information about 
a2 lease open my Savings 
Cl Individ.Ace’t C) Corp. Acc’t Dd Joint Acc’t 


t Name (please print) 


ial bie Gisele Sor Siuaater denae aan institution —--- 


: Enclosed please find my check for $ 
Nevada Savings. 
Account in the following manner: 
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Zone. State. 











Kudos 


BOWDOIN COLLEGE 


| © George David Woods, president of the 


| incee—LL.D,. The leader of New 


World Bank—LL.D. 


DARTMOUTH COLLEGE 
* Jean Lesage, Premier of Quebec Prov- 
Hamp- 
(Vermont 
something 


shire’s only foreign neighbor 
being, as you may have heard, 
else again). 


| © Eugene Rabinowitch, physical chemist, 





authority on photosynthesis—D.Sc. One 
of the universalists of our time. 
¢ Arthur Ochs Sulzberger, president and 


publisher, the New York Times—LL.D. 


DETROIT INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 
* Donald J. Hardenbrook, chairman of 
the board, National Association of Manu- 


| facturers—D.Sc. 


KALAMAZOO COLLEGE 
¢ John Ciardi, poet—L.H.D. 
* Clark M. Eichelberger, executive direc- 
tor, American Association for the United 
Nations—LL.D. 


KEUKA COLLEGE 
* The Rev. Theodore F. Adams, pastor, 
First Baptist Church of Richmond, Va., 
former president (1955-60) of the Baptist 
World Alliance—LL.D. 


MICHIGAN STATE UNIVERSITY 
* Ralph J. Bunche, U.N. undersecretary 
—LL.D. 


NORTHEASTERN UNIVERSITY 
* Edward W. Brooke, attorney general of 
Massachusetts—D.P.A. 


PRINCETON UNIVERSITY 
* Christian A. Herter, former U.S. Secre- 
tary of State, now chief negotiator in 
tariff talks at Geneva—LL.D. He has well 


| represented America to the world, placing 
| dignity of man above the narrow claims 
| of nationalism. 


¢ Frederick Seitz, physicist, president of 
the National Academy of Sciences—D.Sc. 


WILLIAMS COLLEGE 
¢ Charles Brackett, screenwriter, produc- 
er (Lost Weekend, The King and I|— 
L.H.D. 
¢, Dean Rusk. U.S. Secretary of State— 


| LL.D. 





| Secretary 


¢ Rudolf Serkin. pianist—D.Mus, 

YALE UNIVERSITY 
¢ Julian P. Boyd, historian, editor, The 
Papers of Thomas  Jefferson—L.H.D. 
Holding with Thomas Jefferson that “no 
other sure foundation can be devised for 
the preservation of freedom and happi- 
ness” than “the diffusion of knowledge 
among the people,” you have by your 
masterly editing of his papers attained 
leadership in searching out and presenting 
the history of humanity. 
¢ William Averell Harriman, U.S. Under 
of State for Political Affairs— 
EE. 


| * Philip Caryl Jessup, Judge, Internation- 


al Court of Justice—LL.D 

¢ Alfred Lunt and Lynn Fontanne, hus- 
band-and-wife stage team—L.H.D. 

¢ Robert Sargent Shriver Jr.,* director of 
the Peace Corps—LL.D. 


* For whom this degree is the seventh of the 
season, 
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COSMOLOGY 
Math Plus Mach 


Equals Far-Out Gravity 

What would happen to the solar sys- 
tem if half of the universe disappeared? 
From Newton to Einstein, most experts 
have agreed that nothing much would 
happen except that the sky would have 
fewer stars. But now British Cosmolo- 
gist Fred Hoyle says that the sun would 
shine 100 times brighter and burn the 
earth to a crisp. 

Hoyle is a respected scientist, one of 
the originators of the theory of con- 
tinuous creation, which holds that the 
universe is still being formed by par- 
ticles that appear out of nothing in 
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HOYLE & NEW LAW 


Why the apple didn’t fall up. 


empty space. When he presented his 
new gravitation theory to a packed 
meeting of Britain’s venerable Royal 
Society, he modestly described his work, 
done in collaboration with Indian Math- 
ematician Jayant V. Narlikar, as a slight 
extension of Einstein's theory of gener- 
al relativity. “We are clearly aware,” 
he explained, “that in putting forward 
still another idea we may be like small 
boys trying to steal apples.” 

Splendid Parade. Far from a slight 
extension of Einstein’s work, Hoyle’s 
apple stealing is more ambitious larceny. 
His new theory stems from the Mach 
Principle, that the mass* of every object 
in the universe is affected by its inter- 
action with every other object. Einstein 
tried to incorporate the Mach princi- 
ple in his own scheme of the universe 
and admittedly failed. Hoyle claims to 
have succeeded. 

Most of the Hoyle-Narlikar lecture 
consisted of what one Royal Society 


* Mass is that property of a body which re- 
sists change of motion. On the surface of the 
earth, it is closely equivalent to weight. Austri- 
an Physicist Ernst Mach (1838-1916), who 
gave his name to the principle, is better known 
today for Mach numbers, a method of meas- 
uring speed in multiples of the speed of sound, 
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member described as “a parade of 
splendid mathematics”; it seems to have 
stunned to silence nearly all its hearers. 


Said Professor Brian Flowers of Man- | 


chester University: “If you give me three 
months to sit down and think about it, 
I might come up with something.” 

For all its difficulties, several advan- 
tages are claimed for the new theory. 
It explains why gravity is always a force 
of attraction, never of repulsion. “We 
all know,” said Hoyle, “that the apple 
hit Newton on the head. It did not fly 
upward.” Einstein took account of this 
often-observed action by arbitrarily as- 
signing a minus sign to a key quantity 
in equations. Hoyle demonstrates why 
the sign must be minus. 

Hoyle’s theory also explains why gal- 
axies in distant parts of the universe 
can, theoretically, move away from the 
earth faster than the speed of light—a 
limit that Einstein said could not be ex- 
ceeded. Hoyle argues that it is wrong 
to compare the speed of light in one 
locality with the speed of an object in 
another locality. He believes that his 
theory makes it easier to explain in 
earthly terms events that occur in dis- 
tant localities of the universe. 

Hot, Heavy Sun. The most striking 
consequence of Hoyle-Narlikar gravita- 
tion is that it explains how the mass of 
every particle in the universe helps to 
create the mass of every other particle. 
As Hoyle and Narlikar see it, a universe 
with nothing in it is impossible. There 
must be at least two particles, each to 
give mass to the other. 

The masses, and therefore the grav- 
ity, of the sun and the earth are part- 
ly due to each other, partly to more 
distant objects such as the stars and 
galaxies. According to Hoyle, if the 
universe were to be cut in half, local 
solar-system gravitation would double, 
drawing the earth closer to the sun. The 
pressure in the sun’s center would in- 
crease, thus raising its temperature, its 
generation of energy and its brightness. 
Before being seared into a lump of 
charcoal, a man on earth would find his 
weight increasing from 150 to 300 Ibs. 

Hoyle is well aware that he will never 
be able to prove such ominous claims 
by experiment. He is hopeful, though, 


that someone, some time, will devise a 


practical way to test his theories, 


AERODYNAMICS 
Tilting Plus Swiveling 
Makes Agile Aircraft 


Whatever weapons the Air Force | 


finally gets for big wars of the future— 
manned supersonic bombers, or more 
potent missiles, or a mix of both— 
there is litte argument about what is 
needed for the small, brushfire battles 
of the present. Army, Air Force, Navy 
and Marine Corps all agree that they 
need fighter planes and transports 


husky enough to handle modern arma- | 
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ment, yet agile enough to take off and 
land on back-country roads or small 
jungle clearings. 

The problems that must be solved are 
already encouraging fanciful flights of 
acrodynamicists’ imaginations. The sug- 
gested solutions are many and bizarre. 
Some of the more interesting: 
> TILT WING: Rolled out last week by 
Ling-Tempco-Vought, Inc. of Dallas, 
the XC-142A transport has four turbo- 
prop engines and a wing that can be 
tilted for takeoff so that its four 15.6-ft. 
propellers point upward. When they all 
are pulling together, the props should 
generate enough direct lift to raise 
the plane vertically. When safely above 
obstacles, the pilot will gradually tilt 
the wing into normal flying position. 
The plane has yet to be flown, but its 
designers admit that it is no speedster. 
It will cruise at less than 300 m.p.h., 





BRITAIN’S P-1127 





GERMANY'S VJ-101C 


RYAN'S XV-5A 
Built for back-country roads. 
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and its operating radius with full load 
is only about 230 miles. These limits 
are the penalties it pays for its verti- 
cal lifting power. 

> TILT ENGINES: Other aircraft de- 
signers prefer to keep their wings fixed 
and to swivel only the engine or the 
engine exhaust. The Curtis-Wright X-19 
has four tiltable engines on the tips of 
two stubby wings. The Bell X-22A has 
four tiltable propellers in circular ducts. 
Neither plane has yet completed suc- 
cessful tests, but two years ago the 
British were already flying the Hawker 
Siddeley P-1127, which has a single 
jet engine with 13,500 Ibs. of thrust. 
During takeoff, the engine’s exhaust 
gases are diverted downward, exert- 
ing enough thrust to lift the airplane 
off the ground. At cruise altitude, 
the exhaust is switched to the rear 
and the plane flies in normal jet-plane 
style. The P-1127 has done everything 
claimed for it, but its payload is small, 
and it is too slow to be of much value 
as a fighter. Hawker Siddeley is build- 
ing a bigger model with a more power- 
ful vectored thrust engine that it ex- 
pects to be supersonic and also able 
to take off from British lanes. 

P LIFT ENGINES: In yet another ap- 
proach to the problem, France’s Das- 
sault Mirage HI-V will pack eight small 
Rolls-Royce jet engines thrusting down- 
ward. When well in the air, a larger 
jet will take over and push the plane 
forward at supersonic speed. Its de- 
Signers admit that the vertical engines 
will be dead cargo most of the time, 
but they think vertical engines will have 
less effect on performance than dual- 
purpose engines that are too powerful 
for efficient horizontal flight. A German 
V/STOL, the Bélkow, Heinkel and Mes- 
serschmitt VJ-101C, varies the French 
formula slightly by having two main 
engines that are tiltable and supple- 
menting their thrust with two vertical- 
lift engines. The VJ-101C has made 
many vertical takeoffs with successful 
transition to horizontal flight. 

P .irr FAN: Perhaps the most imag- 
inative design of all is the XV-5A lift 
fan built by Ryan Aeronautical Co. and 
General Electric. At first glance, it 
looks like an ordinary jet fighter with 
two engines, but set into the stubby 
wings are what seem to be large man- 
hole covers. When opened, each cover 
exposes a fan 5 ft. in diameter. When 
valves close off the tailpipe of the jet 
engines, racing exhaust gases hit the 
tips of the fan blades and spin them 
at high speed. Twin blasts of air are 
forced downward, and their powerful 
thrust lifts the airplane off the ground. 
Transition to horizontal flight is made 
by gradually opening the normal tail- 
pipe and covering the wing fans. So 
far the XV-5A has been tested only in 
conventional flight. If the XV-5A suc- 
ceeds in taking off vertically and mak- 
ing the transition to horizontal flight, 
it will be the only speedy V/STOL that 
does not carry more engine power than 
it needs to fly on the level. 
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“Do you and your husband 
speak the same language? 


That’s why people make a daily 
morning habit of ‘World News 
Roundup,” with Dallas Townsend as 
pivot man for on-scene reports from 


Take Space, for instance. 

When his thoughts are out of this 
world, are yours on space problems 
at home? Sure, you have reasons for 
not keeping pace with moon shots 
and satellites : being wife-cook-moth- 
er-chauffeur-diplomat doesn’t make 
for many free moments in your day. 

Fact is, they aren’t necessary. You 
can get all the important news all 
day without a pause in the day’s oc- 
cupations. Sound good? Always does 
—over CBS Radio, 


CBS correspondents wherever the 
news is happening 
day, hear CBS Radio’s “News 
1e-Hour”’ — comprehensive re- 

ng atits best by newsmen of the 
calibre of Douglas Edwards, Allan 
Jackson, Richard C. Hottelet, Ned 
Calmer, Prescott Robinson. And, 
throughout the week, choose from 
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orful personalities and absorbing 
subjects from election-year previews 
and predictions on Walter Cronkite’s 


“Campaign ’64” to the unpredictable 
And, throughout “In Hollywood” of Ralph Story. 


Do you and your husband speak 
the same language? Your local | 
CBS Radio Network station | 
listed on the page opposite} 
makes it all Tune 
up for tonight’s table talk 
by tuning in today. 
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SCULPTURE 


Merlin with Magnets 

Sculpture must defy gravity, says Al- 
berto Collie, and by using magnets he 
performs feats of levitation with ob- 
jects made of aluminum, copper and 
magnesium. Though Collie’s magnetized 
sculptures do not soar with full air- 
borne freedom, they do hover and 
float® above their pedestals, attached 
by almost imperceptible nylon strings. 
The effect is playful and magical-rath- 
er like Collie himself, who combines 
the hot-eyed zeal of a young Merlin 
with the twinkle-eyed grin of a boy with 





ward, tethered by a thread. Each open 
end of the sculpture gives out a sound 
like a giant sea shell humming with the 
rhythm of breakers. If the viewer steps 
back a few paces, the interior spheres 
look like twin, lightless moons haunting 
the barren landscape of a science-fiction 
planet. 

Collie’s spatial-absolutes represent a 
marriage of technology and art, but 
science is clearly the stronger partner. 
Yet Collie insists that he is no tech- 
nological faddist catering to a novelty- 
hungry art public that is ready to pay 
$1,000 to $3,500 for his floating sculp- 
ture. In his obsession with simplicity 


WENAY MAN 





SCULPTOR COLLIE & SPATIAL-ABSOLUTE 
Doing what Brancusi would have liked to do. 


a toy. Collie, 25, calls his works spatial- 
absolutes: spatial because they are float- 
ing in space, absolute because “the true 
essence of a shape, its 100% value” can 
be fully experienced and appreciated 
only when it is lifted from its base. 
Two sculptural shapes dominate Col- 
lie’s show at Manhattan’s Nordness Gal- 
lery. One is a tilted disk that looks like 
a model of a flying saucer. Such disks 
jiggle at a fingertip touch, but may 
weigh as much as 13 Ibs.—as a thief 
discovered when he tried to whisk one 
away from the Chrysler Art Museum, 
only to have it drop with a clang. The 
second, also a space-age motif, resem- 
bles the hollow cone of a missile. In- 
side, visible from both ends, are two 
metallic spheres, one hanging down like 
# tiny bathysphere on its nylon thread. 
and by its magnet attracting the mag- 
net in another sphere that levitates up- 


Using the principle that identical magnetic 
poles (two norths or two souths) repel each 
other. Collie embeds light, powerful ceramic 
magnets in the floating and fixed elements of 
his sculptures, which are themselves made of 
light, nonmagnetic metals 
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and freedom of form, he argues that 
his shapes “derive from Brancusi. If he 
were alive today, he would have re- 
leased his Bird in Space and freed the 
Fish to swim. He simply lacked the 
technology that we have today. His 
work implies flight.” Collie promises to 
fly even higher in his next show: no 
Strings. 


PAINTING 


History in Portraits 

Gilbert Stuart tartly maintained that 
“no one would paint history who could 
do a portrait.” but as the chief depicter 
of George Washington, he showed that 
to paint portraits is often to paint great 
history. Over the centuries, on a less 
exalted plane, an amazing amount of 
homely personal history also stuck to 
the brushes of the portrait painters, but 
the daguerreotype and the photograph 
in the end reduced this broad popular 
stream of American art to a trickle. 
The rise and decline of portraiture is the 
most striking theme of a World’s Fair 
exhibit called “Four Centuries of Amer- 











ican Masterpieces” (see opposite page) 
and housed in the Better Living Center. 

More Doll Than Boy. The first New 
World painters called themselves arti- 
sans and drew picture signs for taverns, 
or coated fire buckets, depending on 
the state of business. In that stern and 
frugal age, a commission for a portrait 
was a plum. “Limning™ a portrait meant 
producing a flat two-dimensional like- 
ness, and what gives tang to these works 
now is the period flavor and not any 
sureness of craft or conviction of life. 
Primitive, untutored and serene, the 
anonymous 1670 Portrait of Henry 
Gibbs is a charming example of the 
limner’s style. The floor is in perspec- 
tive: little Henry is not. More girl than 
boy, more doll than either, the child 
seems to be floating through the picture, 
not rooted in it. Yet the boy’s and the 
painting’s mood of grave, graceful self- 
possession is undiminished after nearly 
three centuries. In time, the limners be- 
came the itinerant painters who criss- 
crossed the continent by foot, horseback 
and wagon well into the 19th century, 
painting family portraits in return for 
food and temporary lodging. 

Artists of loftier vocation expatriated 
themselves to study in England and to 
absorb the classic mastery of Renais- 
sance portraiture. John Singleton Cop- 
ley was one such, but before he left U.S. 
shores, he had already put together a 
masterly portrait gallery of some of his 
fellow Bostonians. His Portrait of 
Nathaniel Hurd, a famed silversmith 
and engraver, stares back at the observ- 
er with a keen, curious, probing inten- 
sity that is uncannily lifelike. As John 
Adams said of Copley’s portraits: “You 
can scarcely help discoursing with them, 
asking questions and receiving answers.” 

Bravado & Bravery. The idea that 
portraits were history came naturally to 
Western Painter George Catlin. In the 
1830s he resolved to assemble a pictori- 
al record of the last golden years of the 
Indians freely living their own lives. He 
rode across hundreds of miles of un- 
mapped prairie, visited 48 tribes and 
painted 600 pictures. His Indian Boy is 
a triumph of photographic realism 
blended with psychological — insight. 
There is a trace of bravado in the boy's 
stance, backed by ultimate bravery in 
the clenched right fist. Around the eyes 
and mouth is the faint hint of sadness of 
a boy fated never to roam and rule the 
land of his father. 

The mask of anguish in Marsden 
Hartley's The Lost Felice hides a differ- 
ent sort of grief. It is a symbol of wom- 
anhood mourning her drowned sons. 
The 20th century’s passion for abstrac- 
tion makes any representational figure 
seem accessibly human, but the grieving 
mother in Hartley's picture resembles 
a woman only in the way that an eerie 
echo resembles a voice. The intentional 
distortions of the 1939 picture ironically 
complete the cycle begun with the unin- 
tentional distortions of the 1670 picture. 
Perhaps fittingly, the decline of portrai- 
ture ends without a portrait. 
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Four Centuries of American Faces 
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COLONIAL 1670 PORTRAIT OF HENRY GIBBS 





MARSDEN HARTLEY'S 1939 “THE LOST FELICE” 


GEORGE CATLIN’S 18 STUDY OF AN INDIAN BOY 











Great Ideas of Western Man... one of a series 


Ralph Waldo Emerson on the Individual 

Insist on yourself; never imitate. Your own gift you can present every 

moment with the cumulative force of a whole life’s cultivation; 

but of the adopted talent of another you have only an extemporancous halt possession. 
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CONDUCTORS 


Younger than Springtime 

The old lady is 79; the old maa is 
nearly 70, They have been courting 
each other every spring for the past 
34 years. But to tradition-steeped Bos- 
ton, the match is as youthful as ever. 
The town turns out when the red neon 
sign atop Symphony Hall blinks Pops, 
Pops, and Conductor Arthur Fiedler 
signals the first, firm downbeat to his 
first love, the Boston Pops Orchestra. 

On the gladiola-banked Pops podium 
last week, the silver-maned maestro, 
who is celebrating his first half-century 
with the Boston Symphony, proved once 
more that in a city which demands the 
best in music, his fizzy Pops concerts 
are the perfect spring tonic. The for- 
mula is familiar: two parts classical and 
semiclassical to one part popular—plus 
a dash of the unexpected. 

Fiedler puts things together with an 
unerring knack for creative program- 
ing and a repertory of close to a thou- 
sand selections from Bach to Chubby 
Checker. With exuberant ease, the 
maestro and 90 members from the Bos- 
ton Symphony Orchestra achieve what 
many of their imitators are still striving 
for—popularity for Pops. 

Headier Stuff. Shoehorned into green- 
and-gilt chairs at dime-sized tables, last 
week’s audience snacked on ham sand- 
wiches, strawberry sundaes, champagne, 
beer, pink “Pops punch” and Fiedler’s 
musical buffet—everything from a glass- 
rattling Sousa march (“to get every- 
body's attention”) to a Mendelssohn 
concerto, a Strauss waltz, a Weber over- 
ture and a splash of lushly orchestrated 
show tunes. For surprise encores Vau- 
devillian Fiedler uncorked a brassy, off- 
Beatle / Want to Hold Your Hand com- 
plete with handclapping and nasal cho- 
rus of “Yeah, Yeah, Yeah" from the 
string section, and a breezy Hello, 
Dolly! punctuated with the wheeee of 
a child’s slide whistle and the oooga 
oooga of a Klaxon horn. 

“You've got to give people a pro- 
gram that has easy appeal,” explains 
Fiedler, “something for everybody, a 
great variety of the best music played 
with love and kisses but never over- 
gooed. You can't really enjoy some- 
thing if there is no fun in it.” Served up 
Fiedler fashion, Pops concerts are so 
much fun that they are booked solid up 
to a year in advance by such diverse 
groups as the Democratic Women on 
Wheels and the Boston Police Depart- 
ment. “Fiedler could conduct six nuns 
playing the cello and it would be a sell- 
out,” claims one Pops musician. 

For all his high jinks, though, Fiedler 
liberally laces his joy juice with headier 
stuff from Handel, Frescobaldi, Poulenc 
and Stravinsky. He delights in proclaim- 
ing, “I've been accused of making more 
friends for music than any other con- 
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ductor. I have no use for those snobs 
who look down their noses at every- 
thing but the most highbrow music. 
I'm a serious musician, but I don’t want 
to be classified. 'd be bored doing only 
symphony music.” 

Fire Buff. Descendant of a long line 
of fiddling Fiedlers (his father and two 
uncles were violinists with the B.S.O.), 
Arthur studied at Berlin’s Royal Acad- 
emy of Music, joined the Boston Sym- 
phony in 1915 and played musical chairs 
(violin, viola, celesta, piano, organ and 
percussions) before he founded the 
open-air Esplanade Concerts in 1929 
and began luring up to 20,000 persons 
across the Arthur Fiedler Bridge to the 
banks of the Charles River for free 
concerts. In 1930 he became the first 
Boston-bred conductor of the Pops. 

An irrepressible fire buff, Fiedler in- 
doctrinated his Beacon Hill socialite 
bride by squiring her to all-night vigils 
in firehouses, for variety dragged her 
along on forays with the Boston police. 
Today the Fiedlers live in a baronial 
brick mansion in Brookline with their 
two daughters, a son, and a collection 





of fire helmets and honorary fire-chief 
badges from some 90 cities. 

The future? “Fifty more years,” he 
says grandly, professing again his alle- 
giance to Rossini’s credo: “ ‘Every kind 
of music is good—except the boring 
kind.’ ” 


OPERA 
Right in the Heart of Paris 


As soon as the curtain dropped on 
the performance of Bellini’s Norma, 
fist fights erupted, insults bounced be- 
tween boxes, and the grandly helmeted 
Gardes Républicaines clanked into ac- 
tion. One bejeweled matron tore the 
glasses off a startled young man next 
to her; another dug her fingernails into 
her adversary’s Balenciaga décolleté. 
Dress Designer Yves Saint Laurent 
dealt his neighbor a smart kick in the 
shins. Monaco’s Princess Grace, along 
with Charlie Chaplin, his wife and his 
brood, fled for the exits. Aristotle Onas- 
sis and Rudolf Bing stayed on to ap- 
plaud. The tumult raged for a full 30 
minutes. Then at 2 a.m., the object of 
it all, Maria Callas, slipped out the 
stage door of the Paris Opera, ducked 
into her flower-strewn limousine, and 


FIEDLER & BOSTON POPS 
“Something for everybody.” 
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“Even on scorcher days, when air 
conditioner troubles keep us jumping, 
we service men don’t get much action 
out of Fedders. Even from old timers 
that have been cooling away for eight, 
ten, twelve years or more. 

“If you’ve tussled with as many 
air conditioners as I have, you’d learn 
pretty quick why Fedders isn’t a can- 
didate for big repair jobs. 

“They build a refrigerating plant 
that’s as precisely engineered as a fine 
watch. And as rugged as a Sherman 
tank. They sure load copper into those 
big cooling coils—some models use as 
much as 22 stories of copper tubing. 
They do this to get rid of heat faster. 

“And it prevents pressure build- 
ups that could mean costly hermetic 
repair jobs. 











“T hate Fedders” 


A! CONDITIONING — 


“T don’t even get many routine re- 
pair jobs from Fedders. You'd expect 
that a machine, standing outdoors for 
years in all sorts of weather, would 
need some kind of work from time to 
time. Not Fedders. Their fan-motors, 
for instance, are weatherproofed to 
keep rain from getting inside. Rain- 
proofed on the outside, too, so no rust 
collects there, either. Those heavy- 
gauge zinc-clad steel cabinets won’t 
warp, leak or rust out either. I can’t 
ever remember replacing or repairing 
one. 

“There’s not much I can do about 
air conditioner noise complaints, but 
I sure get plenty of them. Not from 
Fedders owners. Fedders has a new 
Sound Barrier design that quiets air 
conditioning to a whisper. They keep 








coming up with things like that every 
year, selling more and more Fedders. 

“Right now, one out of every two 
Fedders is sold to an existing Fedders 
owner...or to their friends. Fedders 
sales are getting bigger and bigger. 

“So where does that leave me? 

“It’s a good thing for me they 
don’t all build ’em like Fedders.” 


World’s largest-selling air conditioners ric DDERS 


purred off into the balmy Paris night. | 


Pro- and anti-Callas factions have 
been squaring off ever since the cele- 
brated diva opened in Norma a month 
ago. But the big uproar began when 
at one performance she reached for a 
high C and nothing came out, eliciting 
a cry of “Take her to the cloakroom!” 
from the gallery. Despite the furor, 
Callas and Norma were judged a tri- 
umph by the Paris critics. WHO CARES 
ABOUT A LITTLE B-FLAT, headlined Paris 
Presse. This week, at the conclusion 
of Norma's run, everyone agreed that 
Director Georges Auric, 65, who was 
hired two years ago on his promise to 
“bring a breath of new life” to the Paris 


Opera, had delivered the most exciting | 


season in recent memory. 

Tourists Only. When Auric first took 
on the weighty title of Administrateur 
de la Réunion des Théatres Lyriques 


JEAN-LUCE HURE 


AURIC & CALLAS 
Breathing new life. 


Nationaux, he took on a_ ponderous 
load of problems as well (Time, April 
27, 1962). Mired in a vast swamp of 
bureaucracy, militant unions and sec- 
ond-rate talent, the state-operated Paris 
Opera had foundered helplessly tor 
nearly two decades. Five postwar ad- 
ministrators had promised revolution, 
only to sink quietly into the morass. 
Some tried staging productions @ la 
Folies-Bergére, featuring flights of bal- 
lerinas being hoisted to heaven on wires, 
madly flapping their arms and shower- 
ing rose petals while spray guns hissed 
perfume into the audience. But the au- 
diences hissed right back, and the Paris 
Opera, a towering rococo palace cov- 


ering three acres right in the heart of | 


the city, remained a flop. 

Vowing to change all that in short 
order or else resign, Auric started bold- 
ly by scheduling Alban Berg's fiercely 
modern Wozzeck. “If 1 am not able 
to mount this production,” he declared, 
“IL will know that nothing can be done 
for the National Opera here.” He de- 
manded an unprecedented 35 rehears- 
als, grappled successfully with eleven 
labor unions (guardians of the Opera’s 
bloated staff of 1,100, including 95 
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Rockwell Report 
by A. C. Daugherty é 
President 
ROCKWELL MANUFACTURING COMPANY | 
ee HY DON’T WE TRY IT?” is one of the most 


useful phrases any manager in our com- 
pany can employ. It proves his willingness to ex- 
periment and innovate. 

If he’s referring to a new product, a new manufacturing process or pur- 
chasing method, he’s usually talking about something tangible that will have 
a measurable result, and it will be implemented or discarded on that basis. 

More and more, we’re learning to insist that the intangible innovations 
and experiments must pass the same test. Otherwise a decision just to “try” 
something for a while eventually is forgotten, and what originally was 
intended only as an experiment becomes standard practice, often without 
anyone really noticing. 

This is why we tell our manager to go ahead when he says, “Why don’t we try 
it?”—after he has committed himself to two things: (1) he must set specific 
clearly-defined objectives that the experiment is to accomplish and (2) the results 
must be measured at the end of a stated period of time. 

In this way, the manager is committed in advance to make a decision 
based on results. He must conclude whether the experiment has been a suc- 
cess or a failure, or perhaps that it should be altered in some way, and the 
trial period extended. 

Thus by dealing with an intangible innovation in a tangible way, the good 
idea cannot get lost. And there is less chance that a weak or misdirected 
idea will survive. 





* cf * 


Not long ago our Municipal and Utility Division published a special issue of its 
“Water Journal’’ magazine on the subject, ‘The Super City of Tomorrow." 
Containing articles from an impressive panel of urban development authori- 
ties, this particular issue seems to have struck a responsive chord with a great 
many people in and out of government. If you have some interest in the 
problems and opportunities that face our cities in the future, let us know 


and we'll mail you a copy. 
* * 


A new series of Rockwell-Buckeye automation drills offers an almost un- 
limited flexibility to general industry and automotive manufacturers. In a 
matter of seconds they can drill, ream and tap all the holes in a complicated 
part at one time. This part can be as small as a piston assembly or as large 
as an auto body. 

Our Power Tool Division has also produced a new Power Booster that 
can increase the power of some portable electric tools up to 50 percent. It 
plugs into any 110-volt AC outlet and makes it possible to do heavier work 
faster without straining or overheating the tool. 

Still another new product is the compact, powerful Laminate Plastic 
Trimmer. It offers a tremendous time saving in the job of trimming laminate 
plastic veneers on sink tops, cabinets, home and industrial furniture, etc. It 
provides a more accurate and better looking finish too. 


+ * + 
(This is the first Rockwell Report from Rockwell’s new president; A, C, Daugherty. He 


will be sharing authorship from now on with W. F. Rockwell, Jr., vice chairman and 


chief executive officer.) 
* * * 


This is one of a series of informal reports on Rockwell Manufacturing Company, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, makers of Measurement and Control Devices, Instru- 
ments, and Power Tools for twenty-two basic markets. 


Rockwell 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
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stagehands, 35 firemen, 32 electricians, 
30 wardrobe mistresses), but © still 

Who lacked funds for his crash program. 
New Era. Undaunted, Auric, who 


put the lives in the shadow of the Elysées Pal- 


ace, marched across the street to have 


. 
a word with an influential neighbor— 
Green Stripe General Charles de Gaulle. “We un- 




















de 
on a derstood each other perfectly, says Au- 
ric, chomping on his cigar. “I just said 
Sc h to him, ‘General, I need money.” Then 
otc I explained the situation, and every- 


thing went off very well.” 


. 
whisky? Wozzeck was a smash. “How long,” 


mused L°Express, “has it been since 


Andrew Usher did, a bit of L’Opéra de Paris has offered its public 

stag ar a work of such strength, executed with 

; an individualist. # He such care, love and precision down to 
; made the first really light the slightest detail? Not since the war 
4 Scotch in 1853, and to set certainly.” Hiking the cost of tickets up 
. . to a high of $16 for Norma and brazen- 
it apart he gave it the | > } ; st . 
“afl y importing big-name, high-priced for- 

Green Stripe. People eign artists in excess of the legal quota 
liked Usher’s light (by government decree not more than 


10% of the singers can be foreign), Au- 
ric mounted new productions of Tann- 
Pega? nadie hduser, Don Carlos and The Damnation 
later a lot of distillers of Faust. After the first two years, 
began making light critics were heralding “a new era.” 

“It's still too early to tell,” insists 
Auric, mindful that many of the old 
; : problems, such as the regulation limit- 
Stripe doesn’t cost you ing rehearsal time to a mere three hours 
anything more, daily, still exist. But despite his cau- 
tion, the signs are all good. Parisians 
queued up before dawn to get tickets 
o Norma, and a black market in seats 
is prospering nicely. 


COMPOSERS 


Britten-san 

During a tour of Tokyo eight years 
ago, Composer Benjamin Britten was 
introduced to “a totally new operatic 
experience’—a Japanese No drama. 
Fascinated by the stark economy of 
style and the eerie mixtures of guttural 
chants, drums and flute, Britten decided 
that it might be interesting to give an 
English background to the simple tale 
of Sumida-gawa—a demented mother 
seeking her lost child. 

Britten finally brought East and West 
together last week in a 14th century 
Norman church near his home in Alde- 
burgh, a tiny (pop. 3,000) fishing village 
on the windswept east coast of England. 
The occasion was the 17th Aldeburgh 
Music Festival, where right from the 
start the main attraction has always 
been Townsman Britten. The premiére 
was just about to begin when a thunder- 
storm Knocked out the electricity, When 
light was restored, Britten unfolded his 
hour-long opera, Curlew River, a mov- 
ing parable patterned after an English 
medieval mystery play, but with strong 
No overtones in its echoes of Sumida- 
gawa, its incantatory music and its aus- 
tere dramatic styling. Did it mark a new 
“Oriental period” for Britten? Press and 
public agreed that Curlew River may 
not be a major work, but it may well 
mark a turning point in Britten's creative 
Blended Scotch Whisky, 86.8 Proof, @1964 The Jos. Garneau Co., New York, N. Y. career. 


smooth whisky, and news 
about it spread. Years 


Scotch—but nobody ever 


made one better. © Green 
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DOLAN’S FOLLY 


Or, how The St. Paul Multicover Plan can gather 
your insurance into one tidy package (and save you money) 


This Chinese puzzle is known to 
The St. Paul Insurance Compan- 
ies as Dolan’s Folly. Because it is. 


When the puzzle comes apart, the 
unrelated, scattered pieces stand 
for the unrelated insurance poli- 
cies you may now be carrying. 


Put together, it is a symbol of 
The St. Paul’s Multicover Plan. 


One insurance package. 
One premium to pay. 


One agent to call for 
service or claims. 


And one of our plans, at least, 
saves 15% or more on basic 
business coverage. 
Well, Dolan was so excited over 
the Multicover Plan that he got 
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out of hand. He ordered 15,000 
of these wooden puzzles. 


We unloaded 2,000 of them, but 
there are 13,000 left. 


Will 13,000 of you please write 
and get a free Chinese puzzle? 


And if you're a good risk, please 
consider the tremendous benefits 
of The St. Paul Multicover Plan. 
It's worth a serious thought. 


It is designed for the independent 
business or professional man; it 
can be formed to fit your individ- 
ual needs from more than 40 
different coverages. 


Don’t forget Dolan. 















We've been fled The World's 
nce Company 

/ ause we didn't 
advertise for 100 years or so. 
ery quiet people. Very 
lable people. Look for 
our agent in the Yellow Pages. 
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Serving you around the world... around the clock 


St. Paul Fire and Marine Insurance Company 
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TRAVEL 


The Precious Few 

That major American export, the 
tourist, is once again beginning to fan 
out across what Novelist Nancy Mit- 
ford’s Uncle Matthew used to call 
“bloody abroad.” The old familiar faces 
—collegian and schoolteacher,  all- 
expenser and retiree—are about to turn 
up in the old familiar places, at the old 
familiar prices. 

This year there will be more of them 
than ever. Airlines estimate an increase 
of about 255% over last year’s record 
load of 683,000 Europe-bound passen- 
gers from May through September. 
It is not just that hotels in Paris, Lon- 
don, Rome and Athens are jammed; 
even such once-obscure places as Porto- 
fino and Majorca are out of the ques- 


acne to sex. And against this black and 
blue landscape are some 25 dazzling 
white Saracen-style houses built by rich 
vacationers, plus a hotel called Les Sa- 
bles Noirs. Built around a flower-filled 
patio, Les Sables Noirs has 25 rooms 
with baths or showers and a restaurant 
where lobster and caviar are served to 
candlelight and the soft Sicilian music 
of two local singers. Most of the waiters 
and maids are English or Swedish stu- 
dents, who work there in exchange for 
three months’ vacation. The island's 
telephones are cut off from 8 p.m. to 
8 a.m. And those in the know enjoy 
the highly civilized isolation (at about 
$9 a day, everything included, during 
July and August). Vulcano’s visitors 
have included Alec Guinness, Adlai 
Stevenson—and Britain’s Queen Eliz- 
abeth and Prince Philip, whose stay 





YUGOSLAVIA’S SVETI STEVAN 
Today, the search is for the Unspoiled Spot. 


tion. This summer, Scandinavia is ex- 
periencing a big influx of those who, 
having already done the standard mu- 
seums and churches, are ready for a 
fiord in their future, with smorgasbord 
and aquavit on the side 

And the search is more intense than 
ever for the Unspoiled Spot, where 
Those Who Know can get away trom 
it all for a quiet taste of nepenthe with 
good food and a clean bed, It is more 
dream and less reality than ever. But 
there are still some. 
> Vulcano, one of the Acolian Islands 
north of Sicily, is compounded of black 
sand beaches and a wild lava landscape 
that looks like a modern sculptor’s 
nightmare. The sea around it is an 
unbelievable sapphire, lined with small 
white polished stones, through which 
bubble numerous hot sulphur springs, 
which are supposed to work wonders 
on an amazing range of problems from 


The trattic is heavy in the other direction 
too; between January and May, the U.S. con- 
sulate in Paris granted 57° more visas than 
in the same period last vear 
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was unnoted by 
photographer. 

> Yugoslavia has made a remarkable 
little summer resort out of Sveti Stevan, 
a 15th century town on a rock out- 
cropping that rises dramatically out ot 
the Adriatic and is connected to the 
mainland by a causeway that also serves 
as two splendid beaches. Once a for- 
tress, then a fishing village, then aban- 
doned entirely, it was transformed by 
the Yugoslav government in 1960 into a 
town-hotel to attract tourists from Eu- 
rope and the U.S. The interiors of the 
old fishermen’s houses in the winding 
streets and tiny flowered squares have 
been done over as comfortable modern 
suites with all the conveniences. The 
town is also equipped with an excellent 
restaurant that specializes in seafood. 
> The south coast of Turkey is so un- 
discovered as yet that few Turks have 
heard of it, let alone been there. Most 
of it can be reached only by yacht, 
many of which are chartered in Athens, 
and there are no hotels—only peasant 
villages, sandy beaches, rocky promon- 
tories, azure water, clear skies and a 


a Single journalist: or 





background of snow-capped mountains. 
This coast was once a favorite Greco- 
Roman resort area (one town with a 
modern population of 500 has an an- 
cient amphitheater with a seating ca- 
pacity of 30,000), and on one beach 
the sea laps at the steps of a ruined 
temple and the traveler swims among 
marble columns. Not surprisingly, a few 
rich Europeans and Americans are 
quietly—and illegally—buying up land 
through Istanbul front men. 

> Belle Ile is one of the prettiest of the 
offshore islands scattered along France's 


Atlantic coast, and it is one of the 
places the French have managed to 
conceal from tourists. They go there 


themselves, especially in August, but 
even then it is not crowded on the 
sandy beaches, protected by rocky cliffs, 
off which there is excellent sailing, fish- 
ing, swimming and skindiving. Sarah 
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CONNEMARA'S BALLYNAHINCH CASTLE 


Bernhardt had a house there, and there 
is still an occasional theatrical or intel- 
lectual visitor who is delighted to dis- 
cover hotels such as Manoir de Goul- 
phar with a view of the sea from every 
one of its rooms 

>» Connemara, on the Autantic coast 
of Ireland’s County Galway, is bleak 
in winter, but in summer has a dreamy. 
romantic beauty. Hs heather-covered 
hills and mountains are dotted with 
trout-filled lakes and riverlets. The ho- 
tels are scattered but substantial, and 
some are notable, such as Ballynahinch 
Castle, where the fishing is famous, And 
the food is delicious: trout and salmon, 





lobsters and crayfish, clams, mussels 
and—come September—the famous 
Galway oysters. Not to mention the 


small Connemara sheep, which range 
the hills where wild herbs give their 
meat a rare, delicate taste, 

> On Denmark's Jutland peninsula is 
the small old town of Ebeltoft—a clus- 
ter of low red-roofed houses, cobble- 
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stone streets and idyllic gardens set in 
a rolling coastal landscape with good 
bathing and a fine variety of Viking 
graves, castle ruins and old country 
estates within visiting distance. Small 
inns and pensions are scattered through 
the area, as well as a modern hotel, 
Hvide Hus (White House). Visitors to 
Ebeltoft will also hear the old reassur- 
ing sound of a night watchman singing 
out the hour as he makes his noc- 
turnal rounds. 

> One spot so unspoiled that there is 
still almost nothing there is Sardinia’s 
Costa Smeralda. But a syndicate headed 
by the Aga Khan is busy trying to 
change all that. It has launched a $650 
million development along 35 miles of 
mountainous coastline that embrace 
scores of beaches and several natural 
ports. Some 35 hotels are planned, with 
accompanying golf courses, hunting 
grounds, polo fields, theaters, night- 
clubs and casinos. Since the coast at 
present is nearly devoid of inhabitants, 
the promoters plan to provide authentic 
quaintness by building some fishing vil- 
lages from the ground up, complete 
with imported fishermen. 


GAMES 


Yellow Fever 

Moving with deadly mischief across 
the Midwest last week was still another 
herd of galloping gags. Hard on the heels 
of the whats-its (Time, May 29), the 
new yaks cropped up first in newspaper 
ads and TV spot commercials in Ne- 
braska, lowa, South Dakota and North 
Dakota. Designed to stamp out the ele- 
phant jokes, they had a more profes- 
sional intent as well, namely to pro- 
mote Northwestern Bell Telephone 
Co.'s classified section. Sample North- 
western ad: “I found intestinal forti- 
tude in the yellow pages. Where? Un- 
der Abdominal Supports.” 

Gagsters instantly leaped into the 
fray with improvisations of their own. 
Sample yellow pagies: 
> A way to get rid of your wife? Un- 
der Bags, Disposable. 
> Need to get rid of rabbits? See Hair 
Removers. 
> Enlightenment? Under Lamps. 
> Looking for an Egyptian doctor? 
Under Chiropractors. 
> An innkeeper? Under Girdles. 
> Courtesy? Under Tanks, 


FASHION 
Barely a Bore 


Rudi Gernreich was bored to tears 
with necklines. The V neck, the scoop 
neck, the boat neck, the turtle neck, the 
square neck, even the deep-cut plunge, 
all seemed drags. But the California 
designer is an all-action-no-talk man, 
and in no time at all he had pulled him- 
self together and come up with a rather 
refreshing idea: drop a neckline low 
enough, say to the waist. Then it ac- 
tually won't be a neckline at all, and 
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TOPLESS SUIT IN SAN FRANCISCO 
So what's news? 


no one will be even the least bit bored. 
Rudi was right as rain. His topless 
bathing suit (designed as “a prediction 
of things to come”) was first modeled 
in the flesh for buyers early this month, 
drew S.R.O. crowds and, of course, 
caused raging controversy. “Now come, 
boys,” wrote the New York Herald 
Tribune's Eugenia Sheppard, “girls have 
been dropping the tops of their suits for 
years.” “It has no dignity,” snipped De- 
signer Norman Norell, “it’s rock bot- 
tom.” Colleague Oleg Cassini explained 
that the suit could hardly influence him. 
“I'm already very conscious,” he 
yawned, “of that part of the anatomy.” 
Through all the fuss, Rudi stood fast, 
insisted the suit was no gag. “After all,” 
he sighed, “women have been exposing 
their bosoms all through history. Now 
all of a sudden it’s a big deal.” 
Buyers, devil-may-care in the show- 
room, found store owners back home 
far from bold, and plenty worried. 
Hess’s Department Store, in Allentown, 
Pa., faced picket lines of women (WE 
DRAW THE LINE, read the placards), 
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BETWEEN SHEETS 
But don’t salute. 


was stuck with a shipment and the like- 
lihood of few, if any, sales. Manhattan's 
Lord & Taylor changed its mind even 
before the suits arrived, “They will be 
sealed up immediately,” said the store’s 
president, Melvin Dawley, “and shipped 
to the poor.” More sophisticated West- 
ern ladies snapped up models available 
in San Francisco stores and over the 
warnings of local clergymen that “na- 
kedness and paganism go hand in hand,” 
the first few tentative attempts at bare- 
breasted exposure took place. One de- 
terrent: very few girls have cither the 
courage to strip or the bosom to make 
it worthwhile. 

At week’s end, with all counties still 
not heard from, the topless suit re- 
mained a most delicate issue. As with 
Fanny Hill, the meek trembled while 
the smart set shrugged. English Channel 
Swimmer Florence Chadwick got prac- 
tical and confused things even more. 
“I'm too modest to wear a topless suit,” 
said she, “but it actually would be more 
comfortable. It would be even more 
comfortable to swim without the bot- 
tom as well.” 

Another idea for Rudi—should things 
get boring again. 


THE HOME 
Dreams of Glory 


Except for hotels, hospitals and the 
Ku Klux Klan, almost no one these 
days gives much of a hoot for white 
sheets. Once the standard way to dress 
a bed, they are now hauled out only in 
an emergency (when nothing else is 
clean or an unexpected guest arrives), 
today account for less than 45% of 
home sales. More and more, the going 
way to go to bed is in checks and 
plaids, scallops, scrollwork, and_ fields 
upon blooming fields of flowers. And 
for the linen closet that has everything, 
Fieldcrest last week rounded out the 
collection. The newest way to turn in 
with style: stars and stripes. 

Now no one, but no one, sleeps on 
the American flag and lives to tell about 
it. But Fieldcrest insists “Three Cheers” 
is merely “a salute to color- 
ful living,” with any associa- 
tions flagwise purely coin- 
cidental and absolutely not 
intended. The colors are red, 
white and blue, all right, 
but Betsy Ross didn’t patent 
the scheme. And, most im- 
portant, the stars and stripes 
never appear together at 
the same time on the same 
sheet, pillowcase or revers- 
ible bath towel (stars or 
stripes, never both, border 
the sheets, mix or match 
with towels and pillowcases 
in overall prints of either 
pattern). As a final disclaim- 
er, the sheet and pillowcase 
stripes are slanted. Price: 
$3.99 a single sheet, $1.39 
a pillowcase, $2.99 a towel. 
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WE onty Look 


EXPENSIVE 


Ramada Inns are recognized across 
the country for fine accommodations, 
unexcelled service and convenience. 


Whether you're a traveler, vacationist 
or conventioneer, you'll always find 
an atmosphere of friendly welcome. 
Let Ramada make free teletype 
reservations for you . . . whatever 
your destination! 
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FRANCHISES AVAILABLE IN MANY KEY 


CITIES . Wire or write Ramada 
Franchise Division for information — 
P. O. Box 590-T, Phoenix 1, Arizona 
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MILESTONES 


Born. To Jomo Kenyatta, 74, Kenya's 

Burning Spear” in the days of Mau 
Mau terror, now Prime Minister, and 
Ngina Kenyatta, 34, his fourth wife: 
their second son. fourth child (his 
eighth); in Nairobi. 





Died. Sir Henry Spurrier, 66, recent- 
ly retired chairman of England's vast 
Leyland Motor Corp. Ltd., who inher- 
ited control from his father in 1942 
when Leyland was limited to double- 
decker buses and army tanks, turned it 
into the world’s largest manufacturer of 
heavy-duty vehicles by absorbing com- 
petitors and peddling everything from 
panel trucks to earth movers to 130 
countries, including Castro’s Cuba, to 
which Leyland is delivering 450 buses in 
defiance of the U.S. trade embargo: aft- 
er a long illness; in Preston, England. 


Died. The Right Rev. Arthur Barks- 
dale Kinsolving II, 69, Episcopal Bishop 
of Arizona since 1945, member of a 
Virginia family that produced nine 
clergymen (including bishops of Texas 
and Brazil), who ministered first to 
West Point cadets, then to Long Island 
suburbanites before going west, where 
parishioners ranged from the retired 
rich to the Havasupai Indians; of brain 
tumor; in Carmel, Calif. 


Died. Giorgio Morandi, 73, Italian 
painter following the 19th century im- 
pressionist style, a self-effacing recluse 
who spent his days composing serene, 
Cézanne-like still lifes of bottles, vases 
and flowers, which brought as much as 
$10,000 on the open market but which 
he usually sold to dealers for less than 
$200 because “I would consider it an 
immoral exploitation if | accepted such 
sums”; after a long illness; in Bologna. 


Died. Virgil Venice McNitt, 83, pub- 
lisher, who in 1922, with Charles Mc- 
Adam, founded the McNaught Syndi- 
cate, a newspaper feature service named 
after McNitt’s Scottish ancestors, soon 
hit it rich by selling the homespun aph- 
orisms of Will Rogers to 700 U.S. dai- 
lies, went on to establish such other 
favorites as Dale Carnegie and Joe Pa- 
looka; of cancer; in Southbridge, Mass. 
Sull going strong in 1,000 newspapers 
under McAdam, 72, the syndicate now 
features, besides tireless Joe, the Flint- 
stones, Dixie Dugan, Mickey Finn, and 
Abigail (“Dear Abby”) Van Buren. 


Died. The Most Rev. Edmund Gib- 
bons, 95, oldest Roman Catholic bishop 
in the U.S. and head of the Albany, 
NAY, from 1919 to 1954, a 
tireless crusader against child labor, sa- 
lacious movies, bingo, and atheists of 
every sort, who once said of Thomas 
Edison, “I believe the publicity given 
to his lack of faith made him one of 
the greatest detriments to the world 
today”; in Albany. 
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TYPIST OR STENO 
GOING ON VACATION? 
Call for The Girl in The White 
Gloves. The only ‘'Specially 
trained” temporary office workers. 


MANPOWER 


The world’s largest temporary help service 
Over 300 offices throughout the world 





A different new aromatic 
pipe tobacco called 


Field & Stream 


Have you tried it yet? 





You have ause for 


SPRAY 
PAINT 


In Ready-to-Use Aerosol 
IF YOU PRIZE IT...KRYLON-IZE IT! 


® 





NEW DISCOVERY 


for cigarette smokers 


SMOKE WITHOUT INHALING 


Herald | 





FILTER TIP 
LITTLE CIGARS 
35c pack of 20 
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Obemvindo 37 4% velkommen welcome 2 
—— 19") 


Welcome! Be our guest! That’s what the hostesses are 
saying... ladies from all over the world, asking all the world 
to visit Parker Pavilion, at The Fair urging you to rest, 





to relax, to write, if you will, to whomever, wherever, you will. 


We've the finest Nekoosa stationery pens, perfected by 


Parker and prized the world over... all yours to use, NEKOOSA PAPERS 


as freely and frequently as you choose. Welcome ! 


for every business need «+ for many converting operations e« 
NEKOOSA-EDWARDS PAPER COMPANY « Port Edwards, Wisconsin 
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for special industrial requirements 
Mills at Port Edwards and Nekoose, Wisconsin, and Potsdam, New York 


If you had a tire this worn, and it failed, 


would you have the nerve 
to bring it back and ask for 
a brand new tire free? 


If this were an ordinary tire, 
you'd be entitled toa smallallow- 
ance on a new tire, and no more. 


But this is no ordinary tire. 


It’s a tire with a construction 
that’s so strong, and so unlikely 
to fail, that U.S. Royalcan make 
this Special Introductory Offer: 


If the tire fails for any reason, 
except a repairable puncture 
or deliberate abuse, as long as 


there is still 1/16” of original 
tread left, 
U.S. Royal will give you 
a brand new tire free. 
It doesn’t matter how long 
you own the tire. There’s no time 
limit. And it doesn’t matter how 
many miles you go. There’s no 
mileage limit.What’s more, road 


hazards are included in the offer. 


It covers these tires: 


The U.S. Royal first-line tire 
(Safety 800) 








The tiger’s paw 
(Red-circle Super Safety 800) 
The U.S. Royal premium tire 
(Red-circle Royal Master) 

The offer applies to passenger 
car replacement tires purchased 
and registered between 
nowand Aug.1S5that US Royal 
any U.S. Royal dealer 7S 
displaying this emblem, 


And there’s no catch. 


U.S.Royal 








$22.4 billion 


aS 
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STATE OF BUSINESS 
How They’re Spending 


Their Tax-Cut Money 

In the past dozen weeks, shopkeep 
ers and economic policymakers have 
pondered a $9 billion question: What 
would consumers do with their new tax 
savings? Some businessmen wondered 
whether the extra S4-a-week in the av- 
erage paycheck would really bolster 
their sales by much. Others worried 
that consumers might go on a spending 
binge, which could turn the orderly 
economic expansion into an “overheat- 
followed by an_ inevitable 
Last week it became 
clear that consumers are indeed in- 
creasing their spending, apparently just 
enough to give the economy a nice lift 
without producing too much heat. 

Looking over the new statistics on 
retail sales, up a handsome dur- 
ing May, Commerce Secretary Luther 
Hodges said that the cut “is beginning 
to take effect pretty well.” There was a 
distinct shift in mood among the na- 
tion's storekeepers, many of whom had 
not seen much change at the cash regis- 
ters in the first few weeks after the re- 
duction, Said James Bliss, counsel for the 
National Retail Merchants Association: 
“All of a sudden, merchants seem to 
be unified in the belief that the extra dol- 
lars are finding their way into stores 
all down the line.” 

More Saving. The billion-dollar fig- 
ures are being translated into millions of 
everyday, personal decisions to spend. 
In San Francisco, the Western Girl tem- 
porary-employee-placement firm asked 
its young women how they were han- 
dling their plumper paychecks, reported 
that “the majority are putting it toward 


ed boom” 
day of reckoning. 


1.5% 


better living, new clothes, things like 
that.” Travel agents say that the tax 
cut is largely responsible for the up- 


surge in their go-now, pay-later install- 
ment business. “This means taking my 
family to Scotland instead of Massachu- 
setts this summer,” beamed a Columbia 
Broadcasting vice president. Compared 
with the same month of last year, sales 
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U.S. BUSINESS 





during May in leading chain stores and 
mail-order houses were up 11% 

A good part of the money is also 
being saved or used to reduce personal 
debts. Only 153 out of every 10,000 
installment borrowers are behind by 
30 days or more in their payments, the 
lowest number in five vears. New de- 
posits in savings and loan associations 
during May ran 3% higher than in the 
same month in 1963, the first such gain 
this year. To Washington's chart watch- 
ers, this is a clue that many Americans 
are building up a backlog of spendable 
funds that will contribute to keeping 
the economic expansion going. 

More Production. Helped in 
part by the healthy mix of spending 
and saving, the economy continues to 
do well. That important barometer of 
investor confidence, the Dow-Jones av- 
erage of 30 industrial stocks, rose for 
four straight sessions last week, closed 
just five points off its alltime high of 
830.17. Last week also the Commerce 
Department reported that the average 
American factory worker earned a rec- 
ord $102.97 a week before taxes dur- 
ing May, and that industrial produc 
tion—the supreme measure of business 
expansion—climbed by more than one- 
half of 1%, to 130.3% of the 1957-59 
average 
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AUTOS 
Year of the Coffee Break 


In three conference rooms 
Detroit, preparations are being made 
for a decisive confrontation. At the cor- 
porate headquarters of General Motors 
Ford and Chrysler, janitors are washing 
blackboards, flicking pieces of lint from 
carpets and drapes, bufling and rebull- 


around 


ing elongated tables. Across these ta 
bles next week, scores of bargainers 


from the auto industry’s Big Three will 
square off against negotiators from the 
United Auto Workers in Round | of 
the 1964 labor negotiations. 

At issue are the wages und working 





U.A.W.'S REUTHER 
Time to step up to the higher-priced field? 


conditions not only of the automobile 
industry’s 565,000 blue-collar employ- 
ees but of millions of other industrial 
workers. whose new contracts will be 
strongly influenced by Detroit's pattern. 
Should the negotiators fail to close a 
deal by the deadline on Aug. 31—when 
the “65 models will be rolling out—a 
strike could brake the industry's three- 
year boom and dent the whole economy 
Noting that the auto companies are en- 
joving “fantastic” profits, the union fig- 


ures this is a good year to step up 


to the higher-priced field itself, Presi- 
dent Walter Reuther insists that “only 
a fool or an economic moron could 


suggest that we 
er equity.” 

What Walter Wants. The Johnson 
Administration has asked labor leaders 
to limit their wage-and-benefit demands 
to 3.2%, but Reuther says he will fight 
for 4.9% or more because productivity 
is rising faster in autos than in some 
other industries, Detroit anticipates that 
Reuther will seek a wage raise on top 
of the annual boost of 2.5% or 6¢ an 
hour—whichever is higher—that the 
auto companies already award for high- 
er productivity still more important 
issue will be his demand for earlier re- 
tirement and fatter pensions, The rank 
and file have been pressing their leaders 
tor a plan to cut mandatory retirement 
age from 68 to 65, to reduce the vol- 
untary retirement age [rom 60 to some- 
thing less and to raise pensions to a 
minimum of $400 a month, 
social security benefits 

The most emotional issue involves not 
money but working conditions. Specif- 
ically, the unionists want more free me 


are not entitled to great- 


including 
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G.M.'S SEATON 
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to escape from the noise, perhaps go 
to the toilet or relax over a cup of 
coffee. In most plants, auto workers can 
leave the production line only for their 
30-minute unpaid lunch break and two 
twelve-minute paid periods during the 
eight-hour shift. Now the union wants 
to shut down the assembly lines for at 
least 15 minutes during each shift 
making a total of 39 minutes’ released 
time. Says U.A.W. Vice President Leon- 
ard Woodcock, who will conduct most 
of the negotiations with G.M.: “You 
have coffee breaks on assembly lines all 
over the world. Only the U.S. has no 
coffee breaks on the assembly line.” 
Drawing the Line. The Big Three 
negotiators seem disposed to grant some 
wage increase and some form of earlier 
retirement. But they draw a firm line 
against the U.A.W.’s proposed changes 
in working conditions, particularly those 


would probably be settled quickly. Rea- 
son: 1964 is an election year, the first 
one since 1948 to run concurrent with 
auto labor talks. Walter Reuther does 
not want to embarrass Lyndon Johnson 
in the heat of his own battle, and neither 
side relishes the prospect of federal in- 
tervention at the bargaining table. 


AVIATION 
The Pilot Shortage 


When the commercial jets flew into 
service, they made the airline pilot a 
surplus commodity. Because the airlines 
could carry many more people much 
faster, they needed smaller fleets of 
planes and fewer men to fly them. The 
lines laid off hundreds of pilots, de- 
moted countless others to lower ranks 
in the cockpit. Now the situation has 
made a full turn; for the first time in 





UNITED AIR LINES TRAINEES IN DENVER 
Climbing toward $35,000 a year. 


extra minutes of what they call “time- 
paid-not-worked” that would add mil- 
lions of dollars to labor costs. In the last 
negotiations three years ago, both sides 
reached agreement on economic issues 
(the U.A.W. got a package amounting 
to 17¢ an hour), but disputes over 
working conditions provoked strikes by 


maverick locals that paralyzed both 
Ford and G.M. for about two weeks, 
“The chances of trouble this year are 


greater than they have been at any time 
since 1946," says one top negotiator. 
“Somebody's got to come down off the 
mountain.” 

The U.A.W. may well concentrate 
its attack on General Motors and its 
tenacious negotiator Louis Seaton, be- 
cause G.M. has the highest profit mar- 
gin. Both sides will huff and puff down 
to the end, orating for their grand- 
Stands at the start, then making a hurry- 
up effort to talk to each other. One 
auto company vice president observes 
that “it always comes down to the last 
week, when G.M. makes another, more 
liberal offer.” There could very well be 
a strike of sorts in September, but it 
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the annals of peacetime aviation, there 
is a serious pilot shortage. 

TWA says it “desperately needs pi- 
lots,” recently hired 190 of them, its 
first newcomers since 1957. To sell fly- 
ing careers to young men, it sends 
teams of pilots on speaking tours around 
the country. Pan Am hopes to hire up 
to 275 pilots this year. Eastern has been 
recruiting at Air Force bases, recently 
added 400. TWA, Eastern and United 
also have been advertising in the help- 
wanted columns, and United is busy at 
its large flight-training school at Den- 
ver, intends to break in more than 
1,000 men over the next two years. 

The pay is high, and can become 
sky-high. Pilots who handle the large 
jets begin at $6,000 to $6,720 the first 
year, then soar to some $35,000, plus 
many benefits, by the ninth year—for 
85 airborne hours a month. 

Why, then, the shortage? For one 
thing, the surge in travel has led air- 
lines to greatly expand their fleets; last 
week TWA _ announced the largest 
equipment order in its history, 33 jets 
totaling $162 million. The airlines have 


usually picked up many pilots from 
the ranks of young officers who quit 
the Air Force after a few years; but 
with the switch to missiles, the mili- 
tary is training fewer pilots. Simulta- 
neously, many of the pioneering pilots 
of the 1920s and 1930s are reaching the 
compulsory retirement age of 60. The 
Air Line Pilots Association figures that 
1,400 older commercial pilots—10% of 
the nation’s total—will get their wings 
clipped within the next decade. Says 
A.L.P.A.’s magazine: “Only a national 
emergency requiring the training of 
thousands will create a surplus.” 


MERCHANDISING 
Johnson’s Wash-'n'’-Wax 


A shining exception to the rule that 
family-owned companies no longer 
achieve great growth is S. C. Johnson 
& Son, the household-wax titan from 
Racine, Wis. In an industry where 
Pride is a product and Pledge outsells 
competing furniture polishes 2 to 1, 
Johnson has cleaned up millions. Yet it 
has never had to sell a share to the pub- 
lic, never made an acquisition in its 
progress to the top floor of the $200 
million-a-year wax and polish business, 

This week, in a tradition-breaking 
move, Johnson's Wax will announce 
that it has put up an undisclosed part 
of its ample cash resources to buy con- 
trol of General Autowash Systems of 
Grand Rapids, Mich. Using chemical 
sprays instead of brushes to wash cars, 
General's trims labor costs by 
at least according to Johnson's 
estimate. Johnson intends to add wax- 
ing to the operation for an extra charge. 
open 300 wash-'n'-wax drive-ins around 
the country. 

Three Leaders. Johnson’s Wax has 
done things differently ever since the 
late Samuel Curtis Johnson, a_ sales- 
man of wood flooring, sent along a can 
of wax with each parquet floor he sold 
78 years That proved to be a 
shrewd idea, for parquet dropped out 
of fashion a few years later, and John- 
son went into wax fulltime. Today the 
company that he founded is led by a 
troika, Grandson H. F. (for Herbert 
Fisk) Johnson, 64, board chairman, di- 
rects marketing. Great-Grandson Sam- 
uel Curtis Johnson, 36, is executive vice 
president in charge of new products— 
and has been the obvious heir to the 
top job ever since he was in the crib. 
Finance is handled by Howard Merrill 
Packard, 54, the only non-Johnson ever 
to serve as president. 

Though the family does not publish 
company statistics, industry insiders 
reliably estimate Johnson's Wax sales 
at close to $150 million, on which it 
earned at least $11 million last year. 
Smart merchandising counts most in 
the wax business, and Johnson is usually 
a Stride ahead of competitors. It was 
among the first to switch from natural 
waxes to lower-cost synthetics in 1950, 
turned to aerosols (now 70% of in- 
dustry sales) while competitors clung to 
older wipe-on waxes and polishes. The 
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SEE 


Announcing the world’s most extraordinary accounting system. 
(It thinks it’s a computer) | 


Our new NCR 395 marks a new gen- 


eration of accounting machines. Why 
is it so different? Because it takes 
the best features of proven NCR 


accounting equipment—and com- 


bines them with advanced computer 


techniques. This means an incred- 
ible ability to perform every ac- 


counting task and at the same time 
produce results once possible only 
with a sophisticated computer. 
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The new NCR 395 has 120 mem- 


ory totals and operates at speeds 


50% faster than conventional ac- 


counting machines. Under program 
control, it automatically updates 


data directly to management reports. 


Its new NCR high speed card 
reader allows direct entry of both 
alphabetical and numerical data. 

Information can also be produced 
in punched paper tape or cards, as 


BE SURE TO VISIT THE NCR PAVILION AT THE NEW YORK WORLD'S FAIR 


a by-product of performing any ac- 
counting function, for satellite opera- 
tion with advanced computers. 

Whatever your business, what- 
ever its size, this new solid state 
395 can provide you with a power- 
ful accounting tool. We are ready to 
fill your orders this year. For full 
details please call your local NCR 
representative or write to NCR, 
Dayton, Ohio, 45409. 





THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY 
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You get what you pay for— 


Or so the saying goes. But exceptions prove the rule, and in this 


case we think we know of a good one. 


We're talking about the services of our Research Department; 


In providing a current, clear, and objective review of 


any portfolio you care to submit... 


In suggesting a detailed and documented investment 


program for any specified sum in line with your par- 


ticular circumstances and objectives. 


We make no charge for either service. We never have. 


Not because we're an eleemosynary institution. We're not. 


It's just that over the years we've learned that it pays to give in- 


vestors all the facts, information, and help that we can. 


Pays us, ves, and them, too. 


If you own stocks — or want to— why not decide for yourself 


what a reply from Research to your investment question is worth. 


Getting it costs nothing but the postage on a letter addressed to— 


Josern C. Quinn 


MERRILL LYNCH, 
PIERCE, FENNER & SMITH INC 


MEMBERS NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 


AND OTHER PRINCIPAL STOCK AND COMMODITY EXCHANGES 


Headquarters: 70 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
Government Securities Office: 48 Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y. 








IN THE 


PILOT’S SEAT 


Got a lingering desire to fly? Just see your Piper 
dealer (listed in the Yellow Pages) and tell him 
you'd like to try his Summer Special $5 Intro- 
ductory Flight Lesson, He'll put you right in the 
pilot's seat (that's the left side) with an expert 
instructor beside you (don't worry, he has dual 
controls) and you'll do the flying. First big sur- 
Prise. It's so easy, in the brand new Piper 
Cherokee 140 sport/trainer with “total handling 
ease!” And so fascinating, you won't want to 
come down. Simple, step-by-step lessons will 
make you an expert pilot before you know it! 

And then the pleasure of flying becomes so 


useful, too. In your own Piper, or one rented 
from your dealer just as you rent a car, you can 
Start enjoying a new kind of travel ease — for 
business trips or family jaunts. 

Why put it off? Your Piper dealer’s out at the 
airport ready to serve you. If you don’t know his 
name, we'll be glad to advise you and we'll send 
you a new “Learn to Fly" Facts Kit. Just write 
Dept. 8-T, 


PI PE R Aircraft Corporation 


Lock Haven, Pa. (Main Offices) * Vero Beach, Fla, 


MORE PEOPLE HAVE BOUGHT PIPERS THAN ANY OTHER PLANE IN THE WORLD 
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SAM JOHNSON & H. F. JOHNSON 
Pride is a product. 





company raised its research and devel- 
opment staff from 100 to 300 in the 
past ten years, now markets 750 prod- 
ucts. They are put to some unusual uses 
in unlikely places. Finnish yachtsmen 
have discovered that Johnson's ordinary 
Paste Wax keeps barnacles off boat 
bottoms, and Buganda tribesmen have 
found that its Off insect repellent deters 
the Nile River gnats. 

Culture Conscious. Wax 
has more than prosperity; it has cul- 
ture. It has spent more than $750,000 
to assemble and to exhibit its “Art: 
U.S.A.: Now” collection, which features 
102 contemporary American paintings. 
The firm has also invested $3,000,000 
in one of the least commercial and 
most appealing exhibits at the New 
York World’s Fair 

A generation ago. when it was really 
avant-garde, Frank Lloyd Wright built 
the famous Johnson home office in Ra- 
cine—a windowless, block-long build- 
ing, framed on the outside by 43 miles 
of glass tubing: on the inside columns 
taper from the ceiling like giant golf 
tees. Wright's aim was to create “as 
inspiring a place to work in as any 
cathedral ever was to worship in.” He 
might have had something there, The 


Johnson's 





PRESIDENT PACKARD 
Pledge outsells the competition. 
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Our new way gives the taxpayer 
more road for his dollar 





They'll probably never replace the clanking, track-type “bulldozer” in the hearts of small beys. 
But cost-conscious road builders are more concerned with speed than tradition; that’s why they 
are replacing track-type machines with Clark-built rubber-tire dozers on many jobs. Although 
slow-moving “crawlers”? may sometimes be needed for certain conditions, often just one of 
Clark’s big MICHIGAN® dozers has the speed and power to replace tivo track-type machines. 
And the taxpayer gets proportionately more for his road dollar, Clark Equipment Company, 


Buchanan, Michigan. 


J “4, ~. P . 
The same CLARK that builds lift trucks, commercial refrigeration, truck-trailers, axles and transmissions. 
EQUIPMENT 


Her spirit 
will sparkle 


roam 2B) —5 my yt 





How long since you've 
taken your wife along on 
atrip...or out toacham- 
pagne dinner? You can 
do both at once on a Delta 
Jet. Thrifty Family Plan 
fares make it a bargain! 


General Offices: 
Atlanta, Georgia mh 


the air line with the BIG JETS 
84 


paternalistic, nonunion company has 
never suffered a strike, never laid off 
a worker. Even during the Depression 
it kept everybody working. though some 
men did nothing but wax floors at head- 
quarters all day. Guess whose products 
they used. 


CONSTRUCTION 


Too Much Too Soon? 


Construction in the U.S. is humming 
at a record $67 billion-a-year rate. 
and that ought to make everyone close 
to the building business happy. But it 
doesn’t. There is open concern—ex- 
pressed by Federal Reserve Board 
Chairman William McChesney Martin 
Jr. and chief Presidential Economist 
Walter Heller, among others—that the 
long postwar building boom may be 
coming to a pause. In the past two 
years, builders have put up twice as 
many apartments as they did the previ- 
Ous two years, and there has also been 
a marked rise in the number of office 
buildings, motels and shopping centers. 
Now the builders have more on their 
hands than they need 

From New York to Los Angeles, the 
apartment vacancy rate is on the rise, 
climbing to 14% in Philadelphia, 15% 
in Fort Worth. In Las Vegas, realtors 
are stuck with 3,200 unrented apart- 
ments. Rents in Cleveland and Detroit 
have already dropped 7° in the past 
year. 

Builders have seen the vacancy signs 
on the wall, and in many 
slowing down. Office construction so 
far this year is off $20 million in Los 
Angeles; Phoenix builders recently cut a 
planned 18-story building to ten stories. 
In New York City, where a tightening 
of the zoning code has complicated 
the contractors’ problems, apartment 
construction is only one-third what it 
was a year ago. But Southern California 
builders are constructing 25% more 
apartments than last year. 

Mortgage leaders are becoming much 
more selective than at any time since 
World War IL. An officer of Manhat- 
tan’s Manufacturers Hanover Trust Co. 
says that bankers there are now “look- 
ing twice” at all loan applications from 
builders. Prospective hotel builders have 
a particularly difficult’ time finding 
mortgage money (many lenders believe 
that the current room shortage in New 
York City is a short-range phenomenon 
that will disappear as soon as the 
World’s Fair closes). Partly to tighten 
up lending by savings and loan asso- 
ciations, the Federal Home Loan Bank 
Board this year increased the associa- 
tions’ reserve requirements. 

It is a fact, however, that while the 
bankers and bureaucrats are concerned 
about the short-range outlook, they are 
not pessimistic about the longer view. 
They believe that any slump in the near 
future will not be bad enough to re- 
strain the economy's overall advance, 
and that demand for buildings will again 
send construction to new highs by 1967. 


cities are 





PERSONALITIES 


RESH out of the field artillery in 

1946, Paul L. Miller took a trainee’s 
job at Wall Street's First Boston Corp. 
“to give me eating money while I looked 
around to see what I wanted to do.” It 
turned out to be a tour of extended 
duty. Last week Miller, at 44, was 
named president of the nation’s largest 
underwriting house, which last year 
placed $2 billion worth of securities. He 
will be in charge of underwriting, serve 
as the youngest of the firm's three chief 
executives (others: Chairman Emil 
Pattberg Jr.. 54, and Executive Com- 
mittee Chairman Charles Glavin, 53). 
Tall and greying, Miller is a Philadel- 
phian who went to Princeton. Was he 
a good student? “Negative,” he grins. 
On the job he gets his greatest satisfac- 
tion from advising customers on how 
and when to raise expansion capital. As 
he has taken on more responsibility, he 
has had to give up his favorite diver- 
sions one by one. Miller no longer does 
much birdwatching. He still holds a pri- 
vate pilot's license, but disposed of his 
single-engined Comanche 250 a few 
years ago, and “we sold off the last two 
little old polo ponies last year.” 


PAUL L. MILLER 


KENDRICK WILSON JR 





Wil- 


son Jr., Sl, last week was some- 


|, ea a TAN’S Kendrick R. 


thing like a Tiffany manager moving 
into a ten-cent store. A financier who 
was trained at U.S. Trust Co. and Leh- 
man Bros. before he rose to the chair- 
manship of widely diversified Avco 
Corp., he agreed to a deal by which 
Avco would acquire a small-loan com- 
pany, Canada’s Delta Acceptance Corp., 
for $48 million in stock. The swap is 
anything but penny ante for Avco, 
which has been shopping for growth 
companies in the civilian market to ex- 
pand its own $514 million volume in 
missile parts and motors, corn pickers 
and coin laundries. Delta last year han- 
dled $242 million worth of appliance 
paper and personal loans; it would now 
be able to use Avco’s good connec- 
tions to raise more capital. “Dick” Wil- 
son runs Avco with easy informality, 
says, “We try to operate with a mini- 
mum of fuss and paper.” He and Presi- 
dent James Kerr, 46, have adjoining 
offices, never use memos when casual 
conversation will do. 
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FROM LOCKHEED RESEARCH 








Biggest-diameter solid rocket ever fired, biggest hydrofoil ever built 


Lockheed research made two significant 
contributions to the nation’s technology 
last month: 

On May 28, at its 9,000-acre Potrero 
production and test facility in Southern 
California, Lockheed Propulsion Com- 
pany fired the U.S. Air Force's first 13- 
foot-diameter solid-propellant rocket. 
The test proved the feasibility of seg- 
mented rockets of this size, largest that 
can be transported by rail or highway. 
It was also the first full-scale test of 
Lockheed-designed jet tabs for precise 
steering control of solid rockets, and of 
the rocket’s maraging-steel case. 


Solid rocket motors offer the advan- 
tages of economy, reliability, instant re- 
action, and ease of handling. They can 
be stacked to give the exact power 
needed for a mission, clustered to pro- 
vide still greater power. 

Lockheed has been working with the 
Air Force on large solid motors since 
1958. Its Potrero base is now being ex- 
panded into a production facility, with 
an initial capacity of one of these huge 


LOCKHEED 


AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 


motors per month, ultimately six. 

On May 8, in Seattle, Lockheed’s ship- 
building subsidiary, Puget Sound Bridge 
& Dry Dock Company, laid the keel 
for a 212-foot, 300-ton, all-aluminum 
hydrofoil vessel for the U.S. Navy 
(shown in model form above). Powered 
by two 15,000-hp gas turbines, it will 
pioneer the development of this new 
breed of large, high-speed surface vessels. 

More examples of the research afoot 
throughout Lockheed. Both demonstrate 
the unique ability of America’s great 
aerospace companies to put good ideas 
to practical use. 








WORLD BUSINESS 


ECONOMISTS 


Doctors of Development 
The age of chivalry is gone: that of 
sophisters, economists and calculators 
has succeeded. 
Edmund Burke, 1757 
In 1964, no statesman of Burke's 
Stature would be so unchivalrous as to 
lump economists in such questionable 
company—or so unwise as to be with- 
out an economist at his elbow. In the 
palaces and Parliaments of a hundred 
countries, economists are increasingly 
called upon to build, revive or draw to- 
gether national economies. Their home 
is no longer the ivory tower, and their 
profession is no longer the “gloomy sci- 
ence” but a romantic and rewarding 





JAMAICA'S LEWIS 





ordinary man earns, the products he 
can buy, the jobs he can hold. Econo- 
mists were the first to devise the plans 
for the Common Market in Europe and 
the Aswan Dam in Egypt. When Ku- 
Wait’s government was pondering what 
to do with its sudden oil riches, it sum- 
moned Fakhri Shebab, an Irag-born 
Oxford don; he conceived an $860 mil- 
lion regional-development fund that has 
extended loans to five Arab nations. 
Nicholas Kaldor, a  Hungarian-born 
Briton, has drawn up budgets and tax 
programs for India and Ghana. 
Jamaica’s W, Arthur Lewis, a Prince- 
ton professor, has answered calls from 
countries in Asia, Africa and the West 
Indies that are trapped between ris- 
ing eXpectations and falling commod- 


U.S."S TRIFFIN 


NETHERLANDS’ TINBERGEN 
Ranging the world in pursuit of growth. 


wielding of power. Lively activists, they 
range the world in pursuit of the univer- 
sal goal of economic growth. 

Worldly, urbane and versatile, the 
top economists are first-class customers 
of the international airlines, often jet- 
ting across the oceans a dozen times a 
year. Fluent in several languages, they 
are self-confident in discussing the great 
painters, gourmet restaurants and gross 
national products of many countries. 
They tramp the African bush and they 
savor champagne at diplomatic recep- 
tions, where they advise chiefs of state 
to start new plants or shut down old 
ones, to expand or contract imports, to 
invite or restrict foreign capital. The 
Presidents and Ministers are receptive 
to the advice, partly because many of 
them have a much finer appreciation of 
the nuances of economics than political 
leaders used to have. Several economists 
have risen to head governments, includ- 
ing West Germany's Ludwig Erhard, 
Portugal's Anténio Salazar and Bolivia's 
Victor Paz Estenssoro. Others, such as 
Britain’s Harold Wilson, are hopefully 
planning their own takeover. 

The Planners. Especially in the new- 
ly developing nations that favor highly 
planned economies, the economists 
greatly influence the income that the 
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ity prices. No development specialist 
has been more active than Jan Tin- 
bergen, an obscure Dutchman (“I never 
gave an interview in my life.” said he 
last week, in his first interview). From 
his Netherlands Economic Institute in 
Rotterdam, Tinbergen dispatches ex- 
perts to 50 countries, where they preach 
the doctrines of economic planning. Re- 
cently he set up branches of his in- 
stitute in Bangkok and Cairo. 

The importance of economic advis- 
ers has also grown with the prolifera- 
tion of common markets, payments 
unions, development banks and mone- 
tary funds—most of which the econo- 
mists devised, either wholly or in part. 
Yale's Belgium-born Robert Triffin was 
the architect of the European Payments 
Union that abolished strict currency 
controls; now he is pushing the contro- 
versial “Triflin Plan” that would link 
nations through a world central bank 
and a single world currency. France’s 
Robert Marjolin, first vice president of 
the Common Market, is also pressing 
for the “Marjolin Plan” that would 
unite nearly all the Six’s fiscal and mon- 
etary policies in a super federal-reserve 
system. Argentina's Ratl Prebisch, who 
initiated and negotiated the Latin 
American Free Trade Association, was 





FRANCE’S MARJOLIN 


also the prime mover of the recent U.N. 
Conference on Trade and Development, 
is favored to become head of the ambi- 
tious global trade organization that 
grew out of that meeting. True, neither 
LAFTA nor the U.N. conference has 
accomplished much, but they are first 
Steps toward greater world trade. 
Communists & Capitalists. Even the 
Communists are grudgingly coming 
around to recognizing the professional 
economists for the first time. The most 
influential one by far is Poland’s Oskar 
Lange, who lived in the U.S. during 
the 1930s and 1940s, took U.S. citizen- 
ship but renounced it after the war, and 
is now a deputy chairman of the Polish 
Council of State. In a mildly heretical 
mood, Lange declared last month: 





POLAND'S LANGE 


“Marxist political economics originated 
as 4 Criticism of capitalism. It was not 
concerned with details of running an 
economy.” While many of the Western 
economists call for increased planning, 
Lange's idea of vitalizing a Communist 
economy is to eliminate much central 
planning and introduce a_ full-scale 
market economy dominated by the 
profit’ motive. Lange's writings have 
seeded increasingly vocal bodies of 
so-called “revisionist economists” in 
Czechoslovakia, Hungary and Bulgaria. 
Pilot schemes for decentralized plan- 
ning and a form of the profit motive 
ure being tried in East Germany, and 
even in Russia, where Economist Yev- 
geni Liberman has incorporated many 
of Lange’s market ideas in his own pro- 
posals for decentralization. 

Some of the world’s most influential 
thinkers and doers are U.S.-based. But 
because the big and free U.S. economy 
has litthe want or need for central- 
development plans, these economists 
usually exercise their greatest influence 
in foreign countries. M.1.T.’s highly re- 
garded Paul Rosenstein-Rodan helped 
draw up the industry-priming develop- 
ment scheme for southern Italy (main 
feature: tax breaks for new industries), 
and is a regular consultant to the Alli- 
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Got a lot to carry? Get a box. 





Now add a few seats. Say 8. Make an aisle so you can walk to the back. 





Cut a hole in the roof to let the sun in. Windows? At least 21. Doors? 5 should do. 





Paint it up and what have you got? The whole idea behind the Volkswagen Station Wagon 
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RUSSIA'S LIBERMAN 





U.S.’S ROSTOW 


BURT SERINSKY 


U.S.’S GALBRAITH 


Influencing what the ordinary man earns and buys. 


ance for Progress. Students around the 
world learn the fundamentals of eco- 
nomics from Paul Samuelson, another 
M.LT. professor, whose textbook, Eco- 
nomics, is a standard in at least ten 
languages. The chief U.S. representa- 
tive to the Alianza, Walt W. Rostow, is 
better known abroad for his Stages of 
Economic Growth, a do-it-yourself 
guide to economic development that is 
gospel for many leaders of underde- 
veloped lands. These newly arrived pol- 
iticians are also avid readers of Har- 
vard’s John Kenneth Galbraith, whose 
criticism of high consumer spending and 
low public spending in The Affluent 
Society provided many of them with an 
apologia for their planning programs. 

Prescriptions & Persuasion. The econ- 
omists speak with authority in Europe, 
where even nonsocialist governments 
believe in more planning than the U.S. 
does. France is in the midst of its fourth 
postwar economic plan. Though Presi- 
dent de Gaulle has little taste for eco- 
nomics, he has given Pierre Massé, the 
commissioner of Le Plan, free rein to 
develop the planning machinery, which 
holds out rewards of tax credits and 
easy loans for companies that produce 
what the government suggests. Not long 
ago, the Common Market paid Massé 
the compliment of setting up a similar 
body to plan for the Six. An expert in 
the complex field of the mathematics 
of economics, Massé has sharpened his 
colleagues’ ability to predict the conse- 
quences of some policies and to propose 
counteractions by changing interest 
rates and moncy supplies. 

In Italy, Economist Guido Carli, gov- 
ernor of the central bank, has prescribed 
strong medicine for the country’s de- 
bilitating inflation. With the patchwork 
government of Premier Aldo Moro too 
weak to take effective action, Carli on 
his own tightened credit and restricted 
borrowing from abroad. A convincing 
negotiator, he was called upon by Moro 
to persuade socialists and labor leaders 
to temper their own wage demands and 
agree to reduced government spending. 
One result of Carli’s influence: Italy’s 
trade balance is improving for the first 
time in two years. 

Pitfalls & Penalties. The economists 
are far from infallible. It is testimony 
to their immense power that when they 
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fail, whole nations can stagger. One rea- 
son that India’s second five-year plan 
fell short of goals was that Economist 
Prasanta Chandra Mahalanobis overes- 
timated the number of jobs that his 
industrialization ideas would create and 
underestimated the population growth. 
Sweden's versatile Gunnar Myrdal, best 
known in the U.S. for his monumental 
1944 study of the race problem, An 
American Dilemma, is still one of the 
top-rated international economists: 
while highly regarded abroad, he erred 
gravely in his native Sweden. Fearing 
a disastrous, worldwide depression just 
after the war, Myrdal, then a Cabinet 
minister, pushed through an odd pro- 
gram that ordered inflationary mone- 
tary policies and the continuation of 
wartime controls. Result: Swedish 
goods were priced out of world markets, 
foreign-currency reserves dwindled, the 
trade deficit soared—and it took years 
for Sweden to recover. Myrdal went to 
Geneva for the United Nations, and is 
now completing a ten-year study of de- 
velopment problems in Southeast Asia. 

The penalties can be much worse 
than tarnished prestige. High on the list 
of Brazilians who were Stripped of their 
political rights after the government of 
Joao Goulart tumbled was Celso Fur- 
tado, who is now a virtual exile in his 
own country. Furtado’s trouble was not 
so much that his plan for slowing Bra- 
zil’s dizzy inflation failed—Goulart nev- 
er carried it out—but that his prowess 
as an economic planner gained him 








ITALY’S CARLI 








notoriety, and the incoming government 
Was suspicious of his left-leaning if non- 
Communist politics He takes comfort in 
the fact that his development program 
for the threadbare northeast success- 
fully brought 200,000 jobs to the area. 

Brazil's new strongman, President 
Humberto Castello Branco, relies heav- 
ily on his own brand of idea men. One 
of his first acts was to draft Roberto 
Campos as Minister of Economic Plan- 
ning and give him extraordinary powers 
to restore some semblance of balance. 
Campos scorns the inflation-pumping 
planners who believe, as he says, that 
“logic, having been invented by the 
Greeks in the northern hemisphere, can- 
not be applied south of the Equator.” 
He has taken steps to cut the budget, 
hold down wage boosts, restrict loans 
to businessmen. 

Raising Keynes. Despite their over- 
ambitious planning schemes, the econo- 
mists score more often then they stum- 
ble. For one thing, they know far more 
than their predecessors did. Many years 
ago, John Stuart Mill mastered every 
important economic tract at the age of 
13, and Karl Marx absorbed the impor- 
tant books in only three years of part- 
time reading at the British Museum. 
But now the complex literature fills 
whole libraries. As the arbitrary art of 
politics has grown to embrace the in- 
exact science of economics, the econo- 
mists have learned to measure every- 
thing countable and discountable. 

“Yesterday's economists were often 
wrong,” says Alexander Cairncross, the 
prime economic adviser to the British 
government, “but there was seldom 
enough statistical material to prove 
them so at once.” Statistics that once 
took months to compile are now served 
up in days, or sometimes minutes, by 
computers, Economists still stand in awe 
of the modern maestro, Britain’s late 
John Maynard Keynes, whose doctrines 
of central planning and high public 
spending made him the darling of the 
New Deal. Some statesmen have de- 
clared that the modern world needs a 
new Keynes. Though no single econo- 
mist today commands so much power, 
the fact is that economists collectively 
have far more influence than Keynes & 
Co. could ever have dreamed of. 
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SWEDEN’S MYRDAL 
Building, reviving and drawing together. 
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our ace against yours 


We send our B 200 against the 
competition every chance we get. 
We’d be crazy not to. Because 
anything they can do, we can do 
better. And faster. And at less 
cost. So if you’ve got a computer 
(or you’ve got one in mind) and 
this sounds like a challenge, 
it is: Our ace against yours. Any 
time. Any place. We’re in your 
phone book. Burroughs—T™M 





Burroughs Corporation fee 





9 A.M. 





How you can conquer 
space...in one day 


9 A.M.: Your old problem-offices are about 
to disappear, for good. And be replaced by 
colorfully painted, convenient, movable walls 
of steel at competitive costs. Installed exactly 
where you want them. The remodeling will 
move fast. Prefabricated steel panels are put 
in place quickly and easily, eliminate much 
costly on-site construction. Raceways in the 
cellular steel subfloors permit fast “fishing” 
of electrical and communications wires to 
convenient locations; provide built-in ducts 
for heating and air conditioning. 


9:45 A.M.: Work is already under way. 
Steel panels are being erected. First electrical 
outlet is installed exactly where needed. 


3:50 P.M.: Your new reception room and 
secretary's office are finished, in operation. 
And...when you need to rearrange office 
space again, the combination of movable steel 
wall panels on steel subfloors permits rapid 
relocation of your partitions in minimum 
time at least cost. 


That’s progress. 


Republic Steel customers make the mov- 
able steel walls, the cellular steel floors that 
make “instant offices’ possible. Such inge- 
nuity with steel keeps today’s buildings 
adaptable, flexible, solving space problems, 
cost problems. 


That's progress, too. Wherever you find 
inner space problems being quickly, econom- 
ically solved, you'll find versatile, modern 
steels from Republic Steel doing the job. 


You Can Take the Pulse of Progress at 


REPUBLIC STEEL (agmtc) 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 44101 
This STEELMARK of the American Steel 
Industry on a product assures you it is 
Steel made of modern, versatile, economical 
Stee!. Put it on the products you sell. Look 
for it on the products you buy 





Republic Steel Corporation is the one-stop-shop for 
the flat-rolled steels, stainless steels, and ELECTRO 
PAINTLOK® (zinc-coated for easy painting) that make 
modern buildings quickly adjustable to the changing 
needs of economy-minded tenants 


oils agi ets RT 


CINEMA 


Unadult Western 


Mail Order Bride. This wistful little 
romantic comedy looks as though it 
would like to grow up and become a 
western. It has gunfights, cattle rustlers, 
painted women and a smoke-filled gam- 
bling hall, but all the roaring wicked- 
ness is dedicated wholeheartedly to the 
proposition that a feller (Keir Dullea) 
needs a girl (Lois Nettleton). Cupid's 
leathery old handmaiden is Buddy Eb- 
sen, a family friend who holds the deed 
to a decrepit ranch left to Dullea by 
his late father, though Dullea can’t 
claim it until he simmers down some. 
One morning Ebsen strides out of the 
privy with a Monky Ward order book 
and begins thumbing through the cata- 
logued commodities: wagons, wheat 
seed, whitewash wives! Off he 
goes to Kansas City to fetch home for 
Dullea a scrubbed young widow and 
her small son. 

Despite the predictable foolishness of 
a plot that further synopsis would con- 
demn, Bride is an amiable feather- 
weight entertainment, mostly because 
its cast has buoyant appeal. Masquer- 
ading as the frontier wilderness of Mon- 
tana circa 1890, California’s High Sierra 
country fills the wide screen with some 
breathtaking acreage that no TV oat 
opera can duplicate. Actor Ebsen seems 
an authentic embodiment of covered- 
wagon grit. And though Dullea’s bad 
boy characterization scarcely conceals 
that he is easily redeemable—a sort of 
boor next door—his warm, fresh, quict- 
ly persuasive scenes with Actress Net- 
tleton recall his vivid debut in David 
and Lisa, and enhance both actors’ rep- 
utations as a pair of arresting young 
talents for whom better movies ought 
to be made. 





Union Blue Comedy 

Advance to the Rear. Since any de- 
parture from formula comedy seems 
worthy, a slapstick farce about the 
Civil War perhaps deserves a nod for 
trying a different attack. This frolic 
manages, however, to be unremittingly 
fast, flip, energetic, and for the most 
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STEVENS & FORD IN “REAR” 
In Company Q, a bunch of boobs. 
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DULLEA & NETTLETON IN “BRIDE” 
In Monky Ward, a wife. 


part humorless. Based on a sober his- 
torical novel by Jack Schaefer (Shane), 
the movie attempts to spark laughs by 
logging the misadventures of Company 
Q, a detachment of Yankee misfits led 
by inept Colonel Melvyn Douglas and 
his wry-smiling lieutenant, Glenn Ford. 
The boobs under their command in- 
clude a firebug, a flagpole sitter, a klep- 
tomaniac, a skittish soldier afflicted 
with an untimely burp, and assorted 
psychopaths. 

Enroute to Fort Hooker, an outpost 
“so far west they'll never be heard from 
again,” the lads in Union Blue board 
a river boat where they reconnoiter a 
contingent of bawds house-mothered by 
Joan Blondell and infiltrated by Stella 
Stevens, a Confederate spy. As an anti- 
hero of such indolent disposition that he 
lets a lady in distress fend off a villain 
singlehandedly, Ford appears bemused 
when he should be amusing. Douglas 
looks plain uncomfortable, and well he 
might. He gets caught under collapsing 
tents, heads a sandy downhill charge 
sitting on skis made from barrel staves, 
finally leads his men—all wearing noth- 
ing but droopy long underwear—in a 
rampageous free-for-all with renegades 
who are trying to highjack a shipment 
of Union gold. Bringing the Civil War 
era to life in Mack Sennett style calls 
for a tricky blend of taste and ingenuity 
that few have tried since Buster 
Keaton’s The General, a silent classic 
of 1926. In Rear, a whole platoon of 
actors work up a sweat doing the funny 
business that one real comedian might 
have tripped through with ease. 


A Mickey for the Muse 


Bedtime Story is a witless, one-joke 
soporific concocted by a pair of usu- 
ally wide-awake Hollywood pitchmen. 
This time out, Producer-Writer Stanley 
Shapiro (Lover Come Back, 
Touch of Mink) and Co-Author Paul 
Henning have pitched a Mickey to the 
comic muse. Story unfolds against rear- 
projection views of the Riviera, where 
a bogus Highness (David Niven) and 
an ex-U.S. Army corporal (Marlon 
Brando) pool their resources to squeeze 
a living out of wealthy women such 
as Dody Goodman, an Omaha madcap 
just born to be trimmed. The thieves 
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100% PURE 
PENNSYLVANIA 


Tri-ex Refined three 
extra steps for 


Maximum performance, 
Maximum protection, 
Maximum economy 


Scientifically fortified 
to clean as you drive 


It pays to be particular about 
your oil—use WOLF’S HEAD, 


WOLF'S HEAD OIL REFINING CO. 


OIL CITY, PA. 
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Just 15 
minutes 
of vigorous 
activity 


Just 15 minutes of vigorous activity 
—during a daily physical education 
period—can improve the physical 
fitness of our nation’s youth. One 
third of our children lack the strength 
and endurance to pass simple phys- 
ical achievement tests! Your child— 
if he’s as inactive as most youngsters 
nowadays—may be among them. 
That's why you should know as much 
about the physical education pro- 
gram in your child’s school as you 
know about its academic 
program. Precisely how 
much time is given to 
physical education daily? 
Precisely what kind of 


Published as a public service in cooperation with The Advertising Council 
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activity does it include? Unfortu- 
nately, in too many schools, physical 
education programs are geared to the 
development of athletically-gifted 
students. Consequently, those who 
are not inclined to participate in 
team or competitive sports, do not 
get the physical conditioning they 
need. Find out if there’s sufficient 
emphasis on this important phase 
of your child’s education. And to help 
you evaluate the fitness program in 
your school, write for the 
free booklet offered by 
The President’s Council 
on Physical Fitness, 
Washington 25, D. C. 


Pe 
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fall out, of course, when they begin 
vying for the love and money of pretty 
Shirley Jones, whom they understand- 
ably mistake for a soap heiress. 

Niven alone disaster by 
coasting through the film ever so lightly 
Early on, before the first fissures ap- 
pear, he issues a nimble challenge to 
his co-star: “Are you proposing to pit 
your crude animal instincts against in- 
telligence, culture and breeding?” Un- 
fortunately Brando answers yes, then 
lumbers on to demonstrate how a po- 
tentially great talent can petrify through 
miscasting and misuse. In one scene he 
attempts to seduce the mayor's daugh- 
ter by performing a squalid striptease. 
Later, posing as a mentally defective 
prince, he gibbers like a traumatized 
gorilla and has to be spoon-fed. Then, 
pretending to be a crippled, self-pitying 
veteran, he exploits the comic possibili- 
ties of a wheelchair, Funny as a crutch 
A few more stiffs like this one and 
Brando fan clubs will be flying their 
torn and faded T shirts at half-mast 


Dog Bites Wolf 
Wild and Wonderful, which is neither, 


is a comedy about a poodle so revolt- 
ingly cute he makes Tony Curtis seem 
almost natural. The poodle Cognac, it 
develops, is a pooch who likes hooch 
and loves his mistress (Christine Kauf- 
mann) with doglike devotion. Tony is 
a wolf who hopes to appropriate the 
mistress. In real life he did: he married 
Actress Kaufmann while this movie was 
being made. On screen he has trouble 
with the watchdog, who 1) spills soup 
on his lap, 2) contrives to drop a piano 
on his head, 3) slips him a knockout 
powder on his wedding night, and 4) 
fakes suicide to put him in the doghouse 
In the end, of course, man beats dog 
but only because the scriptwriter is 
biased in favor of people. After all, he’s 
human—or is he? 

Never mind. Wild and Wonderful 
may mean misery for the customers but 
it probably means happiness for the 
newlyweds. If their love survived this 
picture, it Can survive anything 


survives 





TONY CURTIS & COGNAC IN “WONDERFUL 
In the doghouse, a fake suicide. 
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TRANS-CANADA AIR LINES WRITES ITS BRAND-NEW NAME ACROSS YOUR SKY 


People say our new name suits us... that it fits all the things we are today. An intercontinental airline linking 
the United States with Canada...and on to Great Britain, Europe, the Bahamas, Bermuda and the Caribbean. With 
over 37 thousand miles of air routes. Nearly four million passengers last year. Over a quarter century of flying 
experience. And thorough-going Canadian dependability in aircraft maintenance. For one of the free world’s nine 


largest airlines, people tell us our new name, AIR CANADA. is just right. Fly with us soon (& AiR CANADA 
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Big Ones, Out of Season 

Despite the evident fact that most 
people have birthdays at about the same 
rate they have Christmases, publishers 
hesitate to issue expensive, elaborate 
books except in the jolly season, when 
the expense is less important than the 
solution of what to give Aunt Lucy. 
Those that do come out in other sea- 
sons must offer unusual promise. Among 
spring and summer's most unusual and 
promising: 

MICHELANGELO THE PAINTER by Val- 
erio Mariani. 151 pages, 86 color plates 
Kimberly Dormann. For properly pa- 
triotic Italians, 1964 is the 400th an- 
niversary not of the birth of Shakespeare 
but of the death of Michelangelo. The 
resulting commemorative volume, cas- 
ually displayed on anyone's espresso 
table, is guaranteed to take the prize 
this summer—though perhaps only for 
price ($125) and awkwardness (14 in. 
by I1 in. by 3 in., weighing 11 Ibs.). 
The text is learned, dull and clumsily 
translated, What almost justifies the out- 
rageous price is the color plates, which 
display every surviving work that Mi- 
chelangelo painted, including each panel 
and major figure in his ceiling frescoes 
and Last Judgment from the Sistine 
Chapel. The reproduction is generally 
good, though a trifle hard-edged; the 
color, for the most part, avoids the un- 
natural keying-up that afflicts so many 
art books. 


NEW YORK by Andreas Feininger and 
Kate Simon. 159 pages. Viking. $10; 
NEW YORK: PEOPLE AND PLACES by 
Victor Laredo and Percy Seitlin, 192 
pages. Reinhold. $12.50. As if to prove 
that New York is not to be reduced, 


FEININGER: CEMETERY IN QUEENS 





despite the slogan, to a mere summer 
festival, a clutch of recently issued pic- 
ture-and-commentary books have tried 
to capture the year-round look and feel 
of the city as its passionate fans know 
it. These two are the best. Laredo’s 
photos are particularly good at captur- 
ing architecture, and the accompanying 
essays are casual and urbane. But for 
many readers Feininger’s camera may 
prove more authoritative, his selection 
of subjects more inclusive, and the com- 
mentary by Kate Simon a shade more 
knowledgeable. 


A MILITARY HISTORY AND ATLAS OF 
THE NAPOLEONIC WARS by Brigadier 
General Vincent Esposito and Colonel 
John Robert Elting. Unpaged. Praeger. 
$19.95. At the heart of this volume are 
169 maps, 9 in. by 12 in.. originally 
prepared for use at West Point. The 
maps begin with “Europe in 1795,” end 
at “Waterloo Campaign: Situation 29 
June 1815," and cover every campaign 
and battle in between. They are en- 
trancingly peppered with red and blue 
bars, arrows, boxes, dots, circles, cross- 
hatchings, and ominous notes like: “The 
Kamenski shown here is not the gen- 
eral of that name on Map 70.” Facing 
each map is a dense page of breath- 
less prose: “Part of the Russian first 
and second lines now toughly reformed 
and began firing wildly to the rear: Mu- 
rat’s leading divisions seemed hopelessly 
trapped. Instead, the cavalry of the 
Guard burst forward.” Or: “On 11 Oc- 
tober, Bernadotte halted short of Mu- 
nich in a cloud of alarmist reports.” If 
passages are inadvertently funny, the 
book is nonetheless a bugle blast to 
bring every armchair general snapping 
to wild-eyed attention. 


SAILING FOR AMERICA’S CUP by Ev- 
erett B. Morris; photographs by Morris 
Rosenfeld. 216 pages. Harper & Row. 
$10. That gimcracky old silver ewer 
with all the curlicues and the hole in the 
bottom is, to yachtsmen, the most beau- 
tiful prize the heart can yearn for, and 


et 





the sailing races to win it have produced 
some of the loveliest pictures in sport. 
America’s Cup is to be contested once 
again this September, as good an excuse 
as any for this book of lucid text and 
fine photographs, many in color. The 
text roams all the way back to the orig- 
inal two-masted America and forward 
to the design, handling and match tac- 
tics of the 12-meters that will be trying 
out all this summer. 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF BENJAMIN 
FRANKLIN edited by Leonard W. Labaree 
351 pages. Yale. $12.50. Where so many 
fancy books are long on pictures and 
short on readable reading matter, this 
one is superbly the reverse. The type is 
handsome, the production pleasant, but 
what counts here is the text: the first 
thoroughly edited and adequately an- 
notated version of Franklin's memoirs 
faithful in every word to Franklin's 
holograph. The scholarship is by the 
Yale editors who are also issuing Frank- 
lin’s Papers, and they wear their learn- 
ing lightly. They have thrown out the 
tamperings and heavy dignifications of 
previous versions to restore Franklin's 
natural power and breeziness of expres- 
sion—one standard edition has “I was 
not a little surprised, and Keimer stared 
with astonishment.” Franklin actually 
wrote “Keimer star'd like a Pig  poi- 
son'd.” The result is like cleaning away 
the grime and cracked varnish of gen- 
erations to discover unsuspected sparkle 
in an old master. 


IMAGES OF WAR by Robert Capa 
175 pages. Grossman, $15. “From my 
angle war was like an aging actress: 
more and more dangerous and less and 
less photogenic.” Robert Capa once 
wrote. Yet War Photographer Capa 
pursued his hated harridan longer and 
more closely than anyone else. He was 
under fire in Spain in 1936-37, China 
in 1938, Britain during the blitz in 1941, 
North Africa in 1942, Italy in 1943. 
He was with the first assault wave in 
Normandy in 1944, with the Maquis in 
Paris at the liberation, with the Israelis 
in Palestine in 1948, with the garrison 
of Dienbienphu. All those battlefields, in 


MORRIS R nrece 


ROSENFELD: “‘“GRETEL’’ ON A STARBOARD TACK 
Birthdays come as often as Christmas. 
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ROBERT Cara 


MACHINERY HOUSINGS 


MET-L-WOOD 


MET-L-WOOD, a structural 
laminate, consists of a core of 
plywood or other lightweight 
material structurally bonded on 
both surfaces with metal or 
other high-strength facing ma- 
terial. The result...a decora- 
tive sandwich panel with high 
rigidity, strength, durability 
and lightweight! 








MET-L-WOOD panels are 
light and easy to work with... 
yet have extremely high rigidity 





: — MET-L-WOOD is rapidly becoming a standard for electronic and strength. The stiffness of 
CAPA: LIBERATION IN PARIS (DETAIL) machinery housings. Its ability to withstand more abuse a 4” steel faced MET-L- 
War was like an aging actress. Saath" netoues peng Bag tae rear WOOD panel is more than 
: | manufacturers of data processing equipment. MET-L-WOOD three times greater than that 
his gritty photos (many for LIFE), are complements the high quality of their products, and keeps of a 1%” steel plate that weighs 
here. Also here are the people, both ie: oeeing *.enee \tooge: more than twice as much. 
soldiers and noncombatants, whose 
faces he increasingly relied on to tell ———_ =j MET-L-WOOD panels offer limitless applications. Learn how 


the horrors of war. Finally, on a road | MET-L-WOOD can help you to build stronger, lighter and to 
in North Viet Nam in 1954, the old lady i last. Write today on your company letterhead for new brochure. 


turned on him; Capa was killed by a - 

Viet Minh antipersonnel mine. i (2 MeET-L-Woopd Corporation 
THE JAPANESE HOUSE by Heinrich AV.V7 6755 WEST 65TH STREET + CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 60638 

Engel. 495 pages. Charles €. Tuttle. 

$27.50. In an almost-unheard-of warn- —_— . = 

ing at the start of this volume, the pub- 
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lishers throw up their hands and admit gro’ PROVEN FRANCHISE OPPORTUNITY 
that “at one time we urged that, in the Lal 
interest of greater clarity, the manu- L CALBRaITy ella an 
rd script be completely rewritten.” The au- 
- thor’s refusal has resulted in a book | KOESTEER? yer? INVEST IN A 


s GRIFF’S 


that is remarkably difficult in subject | 
and style. It is redeemed by hundreds 

d by hu LL? 
of photographs and drawings which add oRwE 


7 up to the most vital presentation yet € Sany ~ ; 
z made of the tradition of Japanese hous- "han, ; 
3 ing. Engel’s total immersion in every- ‘A? THOREAY> 
* thing Japanese has also given him a N? 
3 compelling vision of the ceremonious mencke RANT? 
é grace of Japan’s everyday living that 
has produced the architecture. It is this a] 
s a : : ong < Ww URE, 
cg that he struggles to express. Of- "DER > 2 Proven time and time again, every 
ten, despite his publisher's fears, he | 1ER? phase of a Griff's 15c Burger Bar 
succeeds. poss! | franchise has been thoroughly 
| tested and guesswork eliminated. 
THE NILE by Eliot Elisofon. 292 pages. | = You own your own business, 
Viking. $17.50. From the eke a Yes, and many more highly esteemed equipment and moveable building 
i GntatoMal datlers Whites tha hie ts authors are included in the TIME READ- = You are assured minimum buy- 
ae sgt : rie pee kin rs eal sig JF ING PROGRAM. Here is an opportunity ing costs. = You will receive com- 
; & ness c e soaking fatlands o to do your own reading selection, con- plete assistance in choosing a lo- 
the steamy delta, from the eternal past Aa h ith cation plus continuing guidance, 
of the Pharaohs to the eternal present Sanee yee Yor ewe emer Son a Lower investment than comparable 
\ of the fellahin—Elisofon has _photo- minimum number of books to buy. And operations ($25,000 cash require- 
-graphed the Nile complete, and accom- pe-chligeiion on your part. Sack hook, eile Meee le A ce 
panies his pictures with his own exten- chosen for its style, subject and signifi- Wiite on tslaltenne ioc tvlematice 
sive text. Sphinxes, water buffaloes, cance by the editors of TIME, costs only * ' : 
¥ pyramids, dhows, tombs and King Tut about a dollar each. bi} yh 
% —the obvious subjects have rarely been | Interesting? We think so. For more in- 
better done. What stand out, though, | — fermation just write: 
are the more personal shots of the teem- | Franchising Systems, Inc. 
ing life along the river's green thread: Suite 310-T, 800 W. 47th St. 
the herd of zebras thundering away TIME READING PROGRAM Kansas City, Missouri 
near Lake Victoria, the camel and the TIME & LIFE Building, Chicago, Illinois 60611 ics le i 








little boy resting together by a campsite. 
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The Small, Clever Tongue 


TWO NOVELS by Brigid Brophy. 253 
pages. World. $4.95. 


The falsest of truisms is that art 
is communication, as Novelist Brigid 
Brophy demonstrates with this admira- 
bly wicked little book. 

Her writing suggests the play of a 
sleek, recently fed and slightly bored 
cat. The performance is brilliant, but 
the reader cannot feel that it is for his 


ALAN CLIFTON 






BRIGID BROPHY 
Edging desire past resolve. 


benefit; the glossy limbs would be 
stretched, the back arched and the bit 
of string stalked across the expanse of 
carpet even if there were no onlookers 
to watch. 

Author Brophy, 35, is a classics pro- 
fessor at Oxford. She has earned re- 
spect for her catlike talents before this 
—not so much for her two previous 
novels (Flesh, Hackenseller’s Ape) as 
for her corrosive book reviews in Eng- 
lish periodicals. (“The way Henry Mil- 
ler demonstrates he is an habitué of 
Europe is to balk at the price of every- 
thing, including sexual intercourse.”’) 

Stretched Memory. As The Snow Ball 
(first and longer of the two short novels 
in this book) opens, Anna is in con- 
fused flight from a black-masked man 
who kissed her; and what she tries to 
remember is this: has Don Giovanni 
raped Donna Anna as the opera be- 
gins or has he merely tried to do so? It 
seems terribly important to Anna, cos- 
tumed inevitably as Donna Anna _ for 
this masked ball in 20th century Lon- 
don, that she puzzle out whether Mo- 
zart’s soprano is telling the truth. The 
libretto seems to offer no clue. Possibly 
the music? The costume ball roars in 
her ears. Is she herself really running 
from the man masked as Don Giovan- 
ni, or trying to find him? In hot con- 
fusion she retreats to the dressing table 
of her hostess and redoes her makeup. 

It may be that there is not another 
author writing English who could make 
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a male reader watch so raptly as Anna 
smears herself with cold cream. It is a 
small talent, not to be made too much 
of, but in operation it is uncanny. The 
onlooker is fascinated as Brophy’s small, 
clever tongue darts out and strokes, as 
it were, a bit of fur into place. And 
with the same fascination, the reader 
watches as Anna begins idly to look for 
her masked Don Giovanni, then search- 
es more intently, finds him, leaves for a 
rendezvous with him, then returns to 
the ball. 

Press of Flesh. The intensity persists 
because Author Brophy herself watches 
with such wonder, as if it were all new 
—the press of flesh against cloth, the 
edging of desire past resolve. She stares 
at it solemnly and sets it all down. 
Every bad writer who ever described a 
large party has used a wave and ocean 
metaphor; Author Brophy uses it, and 
it is brilliantly fresh because it is no 
metaphor: it is her wondering realiza- 
tion that the party is swept by waves. 

The second of the novellas, The Fin- 
ishing Touch, is quicker and more 
prankish, a joke the author tells herself 
about the unsuspected versatility of a 
lesbian schoolmistress. But the catty 
quality continues. A little uneasily, the 
reader admires the feline arabesques 
and muses, as one does of parlor cats, 
about the damage Brigid Brophy could 
accomplish if she grew to jungle size. 


Real People Are Dull 


WHAT TIME COLLECTS by James T 
Farrell. 421 pages. Doubleday. $5.95 


“And, with pitiless banality, time 
passed.” So writes James T. Farrell on 
page 399 of his 18th novel, accurately 
describing the way time has passed for 
his characters, and for the reader, in 
the preceding 398 pages. Banality is 
what Farrell's novel is about, and it is 
also the novel's sole literary device. The 
people of the book are joyless, hateless, 
empty of good or evil, fleshy machines 
that transmit at the audible level the 
prattle of Babbittry and, octaves above, 
the silent scream of tedium. The prose 
in which they are described is also joy- 
less and hateless, empty of merit and of 
error, painfully boring. And it is obvi- 
ous that this is intentional. Farrell's 
setting is St. Louis in the 1920s, and his 
method is to make his readers suffer at 
the same pace as his characters. 

The Submen. In this willfully limited 
goal he is successful. The novel's desul- 
tory action occupies about two years, 
and reading about it provides the hor- 
rifying illusion of having spent that long 
with Farrell's submen. The reader's re- 
action is likely to be exasperation. 

The central figures are Anne Duncan, 
a waitress and technically a virgin, and 
Zeke Daniels, the braggartly buffoon 
who marries her. There are assorted 
relatives: Anne has a weak, churchly 
mother, Zeke a managing mother and 
a popinjay father who struts in Klan 
robes. They are presented in a_pro- 
tracted series of flashbacks leading from 





the marriage of Anne and Zeke. The 
flashbacks do not resolve down to a 
nub of meaning but are centrifugal, 
leading away from meaning into the 
thinning reaches of an infinity of point- 
lessness. Conversations take place but 
nothing is said. Eventually the book 
stops, Farrell having shown to his own 
satisfaction, not how Anne and Zeke 
got that way, but “this is how it was.” 

No Diversion. To show how things 
are, with nothing subtracted for pro- 
priety or added for spice, is the sole 
aim of naturalism, the earnest flat- 
footed literary school of which Farrell 
has been perhaps the most determinedly 
flat-footed U.S. member. His career, 
beginning with his wildly successful 
Studs Lonigan trilogy, has been ruled 
by the naturalistic writers’ obsessive 
need to prove, over and over again, 
that life is not art. It is a lesson that oc- 
casionally needs teaching, and Farrell 
and such hesitant early experimenters 
as William Dean Howells cleared away 
a good deal of literary rubbish by writ- 
ing the way they did. But merely taking 
the farthest possible position from ro- 
manticism is not a way to arrive at a 
philosophy of writing. Each of these 
polar views is too limiting. In a roman- 
tic novel, the hero always wins when 
he rolls the dice; in a Farrell novel, 
he always craps out. 

Farrell says insistently that most peo- 
ple are dreary, not fascinating, and the 
reader imagines Farrell saying “I'm not 
going to divert you from the important 
truth of dullness by presenting my dull 
people in an entertaining way. I'm go- 
ing to be as dull as possible about it.” 

So Farrell has been saying for 40 
years. No one pays much attention any 
more, but there is courage in his wrong- 
headedness, and obviously he’s going 
to go on saying it. 





JAMES T. FARRELL 
A silent scream of tedium. 
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